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ARMERS, even those who cling to the old ideas and methods, are 
more and more coming to realize that farming is a business to 
keep one busy twelve months in the year, and that it is a reflec- 

tion on the farmer’s business management if he, his teams and 
his land have not some work to perform practically all the year. 


BE A YEAR-ROUND FARMER. 


Most readers of The Progressive Farmer are farmers who are 
measurably independent and who aspire to better things, but most of 
them are farmers who have no money to waste and who feel the need 
of many things they are not yet able to supply. To these readers, the 
men who are the real foundation of the country’s welfare, we would 
appeal and urge them to fix firm- 





We do not mean by this that the 
farmer should not have rest days 
and vacations, for we believe that 
every man should plan for his 
recreation along with his work. 
What we mean is that there should 
be no long spells of idleness ‘‘be- 
tween crops,’’ no lands left idle 
half the year, no period when the 
farmer is not earning something. 
It is quite possible, too, for far- 
mers in nearly all of our territory 
to do this. Instead of one plant- 
ing time and one harvest, the 
good farmer stretches both seed- 
time and harvest out over most of 
the year. 

Right now at the close of the 
winter-grain harvest the best 
farmers are busy sowing peas. 
planting soy beans, sorghum and 
other feed crops and getting ready 
for the fall seeding of wheat and 
oats and winter cover crops. The 
livestock farmer especially will be 








HOLSTEIN COW RAMONA WAYNE DeKOL 113809. 


At four years of age she gave 512.8 pounds of milk, which made 21.5 pounds of butter, in 
seven days. She was sold by T. H. Russell, of Geneva, Ohio, at his May 30 sale. 

Every farmer cannot be a dairyman, of course, but the dairyman is one of the best ex- 
amples of the year-round farmer, and most farmers need to follow his example to the extent 
of having cows which will give milk enough to keep them well supplied all the year. 


ly in their minds this idea of year- 
round farming, of constant effort 
to improve their farms, of lands 
kept busy all the year, of enough 
livestock of some kind to give 
them some income every month 
in the year. In short, we would 
have them forever free themselves 
of the delusion that the planting 
of corn and cotton in the spring, 
and of little patches of grain in 
the fall, while the tenants idle 
away the winters, work stock 
have a five-months’ vacation, and 
all work on the farm aside from 
crop production is regarded as 
unprofitable. is real farming. . 


In a real farming country, ona 
real farm there will be constant 
attention to all the little things 
which go to make the farm more 
productive and more attractive, 
and the whole system of farm 
management will be planned so as 








planting crops for his stock on up 
to December in most of our territory, and until late fall in even the 
coolest portions of it. And all this time he will be getting some re- 
turns from his fields, and will find plenty of work to keep himself and 
his work stock busy. 


Farming is nota matter of raising a crop every year; it is a matter 
of taking a piece of land and caring for it and building it up so as to 
get the best returns from it. The farmer who thinks his work is 
limited to the planting and cultivation and harvesting of his crops has 
the wrong ideal. There is always other work to be done—such work 
as Mr. French writes about this week, the reclamation of waste lands, 
drainage and fence-building and the care of the woodlands, always on 
the well-managed farm the care of the livestock, the repair and im- 
provement of buildings and grounds, and numberless other tasks 
which often multiply so as to make the farmer’s days seem all too short. 


Much of the poor farming in the South has been due to this wrong 
idea that the crop was the farmer's first consideration. It is not if he 
is a good farmer. Always the land, the capital stock, must be given 
first thought. When the soil is made fertile and properly cared for 
the returns from it, the crops, will be sure. 

Nor does the care of a farm end with the care of the cultivated 
lands. It is as profitable, both from the monetary standpoint and 
from the standpoint of personal satisfaction, for the farmer to look 
after conveniences and comfort and beauty about and in the home as 
for him to look after the fields. The farm is a place to live as well as 
to make money. 





to give in every season plenty of 
work and some time for rest. The farmer who is ‘‘rushed to death”’ 
in midsummer and who has “‘nothing to do’’ in winter is not doing 
the right kind of farming, and is not realizing on the full capacities 
of his land. Growing crops and developing livestock the year round 
—that is the idea. 
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The 


Farmer’s Library 


HE successful farmer of today is usually a 

reading farmer, and this is going to be even 

more the rule in the future. More is being 
learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 


agriculture, all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By E. V. Wil- 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference 
covering the whole field of agriculture 

Farm and Garden Rule Boox—By L. H. Bailey—A 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
often : ; : 


GENERAL AGRICULTUR 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and college students, but useful also 
to the farmer ae 

Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
needed to our readers 

Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
handle our staple crops 

Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spill- 
man—A book Southern farmers need to study.... 

Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 


developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
fences, 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 
A standard work by an authority 

Soils—Ey F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date 

Soils— By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 
finely illustrated 

Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard 
the subject 

Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. 
popular 


LIVESTOCK 


Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 
should have it 

Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb 
—All leading breeds described and’ pictured 

Farm Steek—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
of livestock management 

Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
ern conditions 

Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 
is a. good sheep-man and a good writer 

Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each 1 

Milk and Its Preducts—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
guide to the care of milk 

Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox 
Smith—For reference and consultation 

Veterinary Elements—By A. G. Hopkins—Diseases of 
livestock and how to deal with them 


POULTRY 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
to the fancier 

Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- 
formation 


HORTICULTURE 


Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. S. New- 
man—-Strictly Southern in all respects 

Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One of 
the best books for the beginner 

The Pruning Book—By L. H. 
fully treated 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By ©. M. Weed—In- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc................6. 

A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
The authority on bees......... i ececitaa'<.<, cate wae 

Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on 
making the home surroundings healthy 


work on 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
» ocure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. 
TH PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. | 


W i iti make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
ee ues made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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Farm Work for July, by Professor Mas- 
Next Week sey ; Garden Notes, by L. A. Niven; 
Sorehead and Roup, by Loring Brown; Care of the Child in 
| Health, by Mrs. Stevens; More About Fence Building; the 
Rural Church and Social Life; How to Build a Silo; Short 
Letters Fresh From the Fields; Mr. Poe’s First European Letter. 


‘OUR EDUCATIONAL SPECIAL. 


| Our annual Educational Special will come July 13, and for 
it we invite experience letters from our readers. We do not 
care for essays on the advantages of education, for lectures, or 
sermons, or dissertations. We have on hand now more matter 
of this kind than we can publish for several years. We do 
wish letters telling what has been done to make better schools 
and to give the young people better advantages. Make letters 
short and to the point and let us have them by July 1. $5 for 
the best; $2.50 each for the three next best; space rates for all 
others used. 

Special articles by educational authorities will help make 
this a notable issue. 


TWO OTHER COMING FEATURES. 


Mrs. Sue V. Hollowell is writing for us a number of talks 
on the care of babies. What she says is both ‘“‘practical’’ and 
“‘scientific’’ and the articles cannot fail to be of interest and 
value to every woman who reads the paper. The death-rate 
of little children is disgracefully high, and a large per cent of 
these deaths is caused by improper feeding and treatment. It 
is not worth while to try to shift the blame from our own lack 
of knowledge and foresight, for there is where it belongs. 

Another series of great value is one by Prof. L. A. Niven 
on landscape gardening. Plain, practical advice and informa- 
tion such as farmers need and can profit by. It will begin 
shortly and will be well illustrated. 


TO THE BOY OR GIRL WHO WISHES 
TO GO TO COLLEGE. 


| 
| 

















On page 6 of this issue are four little stories, “How I Paid 
My Way to College,” which should be of unusual interest to 
many of our young people. There are, no doubt, many of our 
boys and girls who really desire a college education but feel 
that they have no chance to get it. There are few cases in 
which the boy or girl cannot go to college if he or she really 
determines to do it. There are so many chances to make 
money, that almost anyone who buckles down to the job can 
| make enough to pay for his first year’s schooling, and after 
that the road is open. One way open to country boys and 
girls is by taking subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer. 
You will be surprised at how much you can earn this way, if 
| you go at the job in earnest. Write our Circulation Depart- 
ment for full particulars. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








READER wishes to know what is meant by 

“listing” corn. In dry climates it has been 
found that corn planted in a furrow and has the 
soil worked to it by level cultivation withstands 
the drouth better. A double moldboard plow, 
called a “‘lister,’’ is used to open the furrow in 
which to plant the corn, and planting corn in this 
way is called ‘“‘listing.’”’ In the Southeast, the 
term ‘list’ is used in a different sense. A ridge 
made by throwing two furrows together is called 
a “list.” 





WANT to sod a 50-acre field in Bermuda grass 

in the early fall. Would you advise planting 
anything with the Bermuda?’ The fall is 
not the best time to secure a stand of Bermuda 
grass. Whether seed are sowed or sods used to 
secure a stand, the spring or early summer is 
the best season. Heat and moisture are essen- 
tial to the growth of Bermuda and these are 
most likely to follow if the planting is done in 
May. If the grass was put out early in the fall 
and an abundance of moisture remained in the 
soil, a good stand might be obtained, but it is 
rare that we escape dry weather in the fall. It 
is best to secure the growth of as many pasture 
plants as possible to secure the best pasture. For 
ordinary Mississippi soils in which there is little 
lime, bur clover is one of the best plants to com- 
bine with Bermuda grass for pasture If white 
clover will grow it is also valuable. These give 
early grazing before the Bermuda begins to grow 
in the spring. These clovers are best sowed in 
the fall. 


else 


The Science of Farm Management. 


HIS is a time of vrogress and development. 

Old methods are being revised and oid or 

previously accepted facts are being exam- 
ined and questioned as never before. ‘Every 
man to his own business,’’ no longer means that 
the knowledge of others is te be ignored by the 
successful business man. 

The successful business man, whether he be 
farmer or merchant, knows more of his business 
than any outsider can know; but this is no longer 
interpreted to mean that the successful business 
Man may not learn many useful and profitable 
facts and principles from the outsider wha has 
made a thorough study of a large number of bus- 
iness establishments and their methods. 

In fact, there has been developed in 
years a new kind of business man. We now have 
the experts in business methods. Men are finding 
employment at large salaries who go into business 
houses or concerns previously unknown to them 
and after making a thorough study of the book- 
Keeping, cost of production and of selling and the 
general methods employed in the establishment 
Make recommendations for their improvement 

When successful business men, manufacturers, 
and financiers recognize the value of outside and 
scientific knowledge applied to their 
of business, it is indeed time the 
to recognize and appreciate the help 
possible for him to obtain the seientific 
and principles methods 
tice 


recent 


special lines 
began 


which it is 


farmel 


from 


his 


facts 


underlying and prac- 


lingly there ha 


sprung uy 
department 


“farm 


Ag meet this 
modern demand a new in agricultural 
knowledge, management.” The 
Agricultural College and Experiment Stations have 
recognized the need of 
ing from a business 
lished 
alone 
also { 


known as 
more knowledge of 
standpoint, and estab- 

departments of Farm Management not 
for the purpose of helping the farmers, but 
ox the purpose of studying, investigating and 
colle ting facts relative to the 
ing 


farm- 


have 


i 
business of farm- 
ng the farm as a whole the expert in farm 
ement makes a thorough study of all the 
Operations of the farm, including the farm life in 
st and broadest sense and with this know- 
seeks to improve the methods for the pur- 
of increasing the desired and desirable re- 


Mana; 


Some of the problems with which ‘“‘Farm Man- 
agement” concerns itself are: 


J The size of farm best adapted to the pur- 


poses in view and the kind or type of farming 
best adapted to the particular section or farm in 
question. 

2. The crops to be grown and the rotations 
best adapted to the soil and kind of farming fol- 
lowed. 

3. The kind 
be kept. 

4 The “layout” of the farm as regards loca- 
tion of buildings, roads, fields, drainage, etc. 

5. The kind and amount of farm machinery 
and equipment for the particular farm under con- 
sideration. 

6. The amount and kind of labor required and 
methods of employing and handling the same. 

7. The cost of production and methods of ac- 
counting used in determining the same. 

8 The methods of marketing and the cost of 
same. 

5. The relation of all the foregoing to the fu- 
ture condition of the farm and farm life. 

Anyone familiar with farming as it is done to- 
day, will at once recognize the necessity for more 
thought on these problems. The average farmer 
has neither the time nor the means to secure a 
sufficiently large number of facts relative to these 
matters to enable him to arrive at the best solu- 
tion of the problems. He therefore, must and will 
receive help from the men who have the time and 
means to do the traveling and make the study of 
these problems necessary to their best solution. 
This will be no conflict of theory and practice, but 
a combination of the personal knowledge of the 
farmer with the general and definite knowledge 
of the man who has studied a sufficiently large 
number of farms and knows the general facts and 
principles underlying the business of farming. 
This sort of knowledge is comparatively new, but 
since the investigators and Experiment Stations 
have given us practically all our new knowledge 
of farming acquired in the last quarter century, 
the special workers in this field of farm manage- 
ment, will no doubt aid in putting the business 
side of farming on a more scientific or accurate 
basis. The results will be most profitable to the 
farmers who most fully avail themselves of the 
knowledge accumulated by the outside or scientific 
workers in this field. 


and numbers of farm animals to 


The Summer-Fallow. 


N PAGE six of the issue of May 25, Mr. 

Frank W. Harrison says he summer-fal- 

lows the land that has previously grown 
corn and on which he wishes to grow wheat, oats 
and grass. By a ‘‘summer-fallow,”’ is meant the 
cultivation of the land without the growing of a 
crop. Thirty years ago this was a common prac- 
tice in many parts of the older settled sections. 
in my boyhood days this was a common practice 
on the old home farm. One field was summer- 
fallowed every year. After the spring sowing of 
grains was completed the stable manure, which 
had accumulated during the winter, was hauled 
out and spread on the field to be summer-fal- 
lowed and the field plowed two or three times 
during the season The next year this field pro- 
duced a yield of the most important grain 
the farm and was at the same 
generally seeded to timothy and clover. The 


ation caused tne 


large 
crop grown on 
7 plant foods to become avail- 
> and there was no crop to take up these avail- 
the 


Which is 


le foods. If seasons were dry, soil moisture 
as saved valuable for a_ fall-sowed 
but in a climate of heavy rains much nitro- 
gen might be lost by leaching. The practice is not 
now general, having been largely discontinued, I 
think, for good and sufficient reasons The sim- 
ple and conclusive reason is, that the land can 
be made to grow a useful forage crop and be im- 
proved more than by lying idle 

After the corn and cotton planted the 
land to be improved may be plowed and then 
disked or harrowed several times, just as is done 
with By June 1 soy beans 
harvested or plowed 


crop 


are 


summer-fallow. 
planted and these 


the 
may be 
under, 
The summer-fallow, or the cultivation of the 
jand without a crop, will assist very much in 
making available the plant foods already in the 
soil and a good crop generally follows such a 


practice; but. mothing is added to 
the summer rains will leach from it 
gen as it becomes available. 

With the legume crop growing, nitrogen is ad- 
ded to the soil and if it be plowed under the land 
will be improved much more than by the sum- 
mer-fallow, and this will be of a more lasting 
nature. Of course, if the legume crop is removed 
only a small amount of nitrogen will be added 
and unless phosphoric acid and potash are applied 
to the soy beans the amounts of these plant 
foods in the soil will be reduced. If instead of 
the summer-fallow, about the same amount of 
work be put on the cultivation of the soy beans 
there is no gestion but the results will be better. 

The summer-fallow, as well as “resting’’ land, 
or allowing it to grow up in weeds, are practices 
which are being rightfully discontinued. Not 
because they do not make the land more produc- 
tive the next year, but because they add little 
or nothing to the permanent fertility of the land, 
whereas a good crop may be grown and at the 
same time the land be improved much more cer- 
tainly. 


the soil and 
much nitro- 





What Makes the Difference? 


READER wishes to know the difference be- 
tween Felix Williams’ butter which was 
mentioned in a recent issue as selling for 

33 cents a pound and the butter she takes to the 
country store and can only sell for 15 cents a 
pound. 

The difference is dairy knowledge. This dairy 
knowledge is free and can be obtained in the 
way Williams got it and in no other—by the 
study of dairy literature. Much of this literature 
can be had from the United States Dairy Division, 
Washington, D. C., and from the State Experiment 
Stations free. The knowledge, however, is not 
free. It requires study—mental work—to coin 
it into 33 cent butter. 

In detail the difference in 15 cent butter and 
33 cent butter is that the higher-priced produc- 
is made from clean milk, the milk and cream are 
properly handled, the churning and working of 
the butter are according to approved methods 
and the finished product is put up in a neat and 
acceptable package. The 15-cent butter is made 
by people who have not yet learned what there is 
to learn about dairying. They have not yet thought 
it worth while to read dairy literature to find out 
what others have learned about dairying. The 
whole difference is one of difference in knowledg 
The 15-cents-a-pound-butter maker is the one who 
does not believe in agricultural papers and scien- 
tific methods of dairying-—the 33-cents-a-pound- 
butter maker knows better. 





HARROWINGS. 











Plant Soy Beans Liberally. 

HE best part of Mr. Kenna’s ‘‘Acre of Soy 

Beans,” described on page 19 of issue of 

June 15, is the little romance connected 
therewith, but that is Mr. Kenna’s affair, and not 
for an ‘‘old codger”’ like Harrow to comment on. 
What I must call attention to is, ‘‘an acre of 
ground that made about twenty bushels of corn 
the previous year,’’ made twenty-six and a half 
bushels of soy beans, to say nothing of the 
forage saved, the year, with pounds 
of acid phosphate for fertilizer. 

With such facts being demonstrated every year, 
by hundreds of farmers, that thousands 
still insist there is no money in anything but cot- 
ton? Our and especially our pigs, 
suffer for lack of protein or if they receive a bal- 
anced ration the protein is furnished by high 
priced purchased like wheat shorts and 
tankage. Here is an acre that only produced 1120 
pounds of corn, producing 1590 pounds of Soy 
beans. A bushel of soy beans and three bushels 
of corn are worth at least five, and probably six 
bushels of corn alone, for feeding hogs. Why, 
then, should there be soy beans 
to balance the corn ration for all our farm ani- 
mals? Moreover, soy bean straw, if beans 
are harvested at the right time, is as nutritious 
as the average grass hay, which our town people 
and some farmers, now bring in from the North. 
It is a mistake to allow the soy bean to get too 
ripe when seed are to be saved. The seed shat- 
ter more, are little better, and the straw is not 
nearly as good. HARROW. 
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OW can I carry over summer seed rye that IL 
H Get some napthaline 
moth balls from a drug store and scatter them 
through the rye and put it in sacks and keep in 
a cool dark and dry place. 


failed to get sown?” 


ILL nitrate of soda make the land poor?” 
W Bad farming with nitrate of soda or any 
other fertilizer may make the land poor, but it is 
not the fault of the fertilizer, but the way in 
which it is used and the constant dependance on 
fertilizer alone to make crops. Used in a proper 
way in a good rotation of crops nitrate of soda 
will simply furnish you nitrogen in a readily 
available form, and if you farm properly you 
will not need it often, for you can get all the 
nitrogen needed by growing peas and clover and 
feeding them to stock. 





WANT to plant an acre in beans for canning; 

which is the best kind?’’ If you want to plant 
string or snap beans for canning green, there :s 
no better variety than Red Valentine. If you want 
white beans for canning after they are ripe, the 
best plan will be to plant the land in corn in hills 
three and a half feet each way and plant in the 
hills seed of Berger’s Green-Pod Stringless bean 
to climb on the corn. This is a good and very 
prolific bean for use either as a snap bean or ripe, 
as it is a pure white bean and thrives in the 
South better than the Navy bush bean. 


S THE Editor says, nitrogen is not fixed in the 
A soil by the legumes for if the nitrates were 
all fixed there they would wash away during the 
winter. But all the same, the combination is made 
in the soil and the legumes get it and any crop 
associated with them will get some, and what is 
fixed is in the legume roots and stems. It has 
been shown often that peas among corn will in- 
crease the corn crop because the corn gets some 
of the nitrogen combined by the bacteria on the 
pea roots. That which remains ‘‘fixed’’ is in the 
form of organic matter and not free in the soil to 
any extent long after the crop has been grown. 
AN sweet potato slips be safely sent by ex- 

press? If so, how are they packed?” They 
certainly can, for I have sent them safely to Cali- 
fornia by express. The plants are packed in 
damp sphagnum moss and wrapped in oiled 
paper, and this wrapped in heavy paper and tied 
securely, and they can go by mail in small 
amounts or by express in large quantities simply 
packed in open boxes with the roots well packed 
in moss and the top open. If you had signed 
your name I would have written fully by mail, 
and |! wish to state here that any one who is 
afraid to sign his name will in the future get 
no reply from me. 

— is best to sow in corn and after oats, 
soy beans, soja beans or cowpeas? What is 

the difference between soy beans and soja beans?”’ 
For sowing in corn at last working I prefer the 
cow peas. For sowing after oats to be cut for 
hay I would sow a mixture of soy beans and cow- 
using early peas and the Ito San bean. 
e is no difference between soy beans and 





soja beans. Soy beans is simply a common name 

used in place of the botanical name soja hispida. 

There are a number of varieties of these beans. 

In your part of eastern South Carolina I would 
+} 


sow the Mammoth Yellow soy mixed with Black or 
clay pea or even with the Unknown, as the Mam- 


moth soy is a late variety. With early peas the 
Medium Early soy or Ito San is best. Any time 
in June will do for the sowing. 


acai farmers are buying corn at $1.25 a 
bushel,’ says the Tallapoosa Journal. I will 
wager that the men who are doing this are the 
very men who had to sell their cotton last fall 
at any old price, as the cotton was everything 
they had to sell. Yet, talk to one of these men 
about a farm rotation, raising forage and feeding 
stock, and he will tell you that he cannot afford 
to raise anything but cotton, and does not war 
to be pestered with cattle 


if 
Selling cotton for 
or nine cents and buying corn at $1.25 a 


shel is bad business, to say the least. I know 





man in Alabama who claims that he grows 
corn at a cost of eleven cents a bushel. Then at 


1.25 a bushel, there is a great deal more profit 


to such a man than in cotton at nine cents, 
though he makes cotton, too, at less cost than 
the men who are buying corn. The idea that cot- 





ton is the only thing a Southern farmer can 
afford to grow has been the cause of more pov- 
erty of soil and purse than any other notion that 
ever got into the heads of the Southern farmers, 
and the Southern soils will never be redeemed 
and made to produce what they are capable of 
until the one-crop notion is forever abandoned 
and we go to farming in a proper way. 


A Sweet Potato House. 





CORRESPONDENT wants to know how to 
construct a curing-house for sweet potatoes. 

I will try to explain. The size of the house 

will, of course, depend on the number of busheis 
one grows. In large potato growing sections 





A “GOOD PLOWING” THAT CUT 
THE CROP IN TWO. 





HEN we get near the point where we think 

we are ready to lay-by, then we have ar- 

rived at the most important stage in the crop 

cultivation. I have seen crops at this point utterly 

ruined by bad cultural methods, crops that had 
received intelligent cultivation up to this stage. 


Well do I remember a field of corn four years 
ago in June that was bidding fair to make a good 
crop. The farmer had been blessed with good 
rains and had used fairly intelligent methods of 
culture. Now it was time to lay-by, and he wanted 
to give his growing crop a final cultivation that 
would be something out of the ordinary. He gave 
it what he termed a “dandy good plowing,” using 
four diamond-pointed twisting shovels on his cul- 
tivator, throwing up great, high ridges and run- 
ning into the root system of his corn plants. When 
he drove out to the end of the row where I was 
waiting, his cultivator shanks were heavily laden 
with the long, white roots—the vitals of the plants. 

When I saw what he was doing, I remonstrated 
with him, but he replied that this was the last 
plowing he intended giving the crop and he wanted 
to give ita good one. As to the breaking of the 
roots he said his uncle, with whom he used to live 
when a boy, always made as much corn as any- 
body around him and he got into the roots. I 
reasoned with him that there had been a good deal 
learned about corn sinee then and we had lately 
found out that it did not pay to break off the 
feeders. I explained to him that if he should be 
blessed with a good rain within a day or so, his 
corn would probably recover sufficiently to make 
a fair crop, but never so good as if the roots had 
not been broken. On the other hand I pictured to 
him what might be the result if it did not rain for 
some time. With these remarks I left him. 

In the afternoon of the same day I passed by 
the field again and the corn was actually wilting 
behind the plow. The man, owing to some cause, 
did not plow all of his field, leaving a few rows 
unplowed. The rain did not come for two or 
three weeks, and that fall the results told the story. 
The part of the field that he failed to plow, thus 
not disturbing the roots, made about 25 bushels 
per acre, and that he plowed made only about ten 
bushels, and it of an inferior quality. 

I believe that tf this corn had been properly 
plowed, making a well-pulverized mulch of about 
two inches, the yield would have been near 40 
bushels to the acre. Where he did not plow the 
ground cracked open and a lot of valuable mois- 
ture escaped into the air and was lost, which a 
good soil mulch would have prevented. 

From this time on to maturity we need not be 
afraid that our corn will get too much moisture, 
and when plowing we must use our shallow-run- 
ning cultivators, stirring the top of the soil, and 
keeping out of the root system. 


A. M. LATHAM. 











many have quite expensively built houses, and in 
some sections the houses are owned by a com- 
pany which stores and keeps the potatoes at the 
railroad stations, charging a fee per bushel per 
month for storing and shipping. But a cheaply 
built house can be made that will keep the pota- 
toes all right. A good width of the house is ten 
feet and the length according to the amount to 
be stored. Set posts six inches thick around the 
area to be enclosed and face on each side. Sheath 
these inside and out and cover the outside with 
building paper and weatherboard it Some pack 
the wall with sawdust but the hollow, tight wall 
will be all that is needed. Let the posts be five 
feet above ground and a plate on top. Then make 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


a roof with a ventilator in the middle arranged 
so that it can be opened or closed. Sheath the 
roof inside closely. At the north end 
furnace opening under a shed outside just as js 
made for a tobacco barn From this take a sheet. 
iron flue overhead. The potatoes are best stored 
on slatted shelves on each side of a central walk 
so that the potatoes will not be in too large bulk. 

In digging let the potatoes lie right along the 
rows in the sun as dug and do not bruise them 
by throwing into heaps. Haul into the house jy 
boxes or baskets and handle them very carefully 
to avoid bruising. When all are in, open the ven- 
tilator and start the fire and run the heat up to 
about ninety degrees and keep it up till the pota- 
toes have sweated and dried off. After that a 
temperature of forty-five degrees during the win- 
ter will be warm enough, for much above fifty 
will be apt to start them to sprouting. Fire wil] 
seldom be needed if the ventilator is kept closed, 
and in warm spells in winter it will be necessary 
to open the ventilator to keep the proper temper- 
ature. With a thermometer in the house 
temperature can be easily regulated. 

Some years ago, in late August, I met a South 
Carolina farmer to whom I had given these direc- 
tions and who built a house. He said: ‘That 
house has been a wonderful success, for here in 
August I am feeding potatoes to the pigs to get 
them out of the way of the coming crop.”’ This 
past winter one of my neighbors who has a large 
house and grows thousands of bushels of sweet 
potatoes, has been averaging $1.50 per bushel, 
and has sold several thousand bushels at this 
price. 


make ag 


the 





Does Not Want to Manure His Land. 





HAVE enjoyed reading your writings on peas 

and clover, but you seem to think that we can 

grow crimson clover anywhere, but to grow 
it here in eastern North Carolina we have to have 
our land rich, and we want a clover that will 
improve our soil without having to put so much 
manure there to make it grow. How about red 
clover growing here?” 

Red clover will need stronger soil to grow in 
eastern North Carolina than crimson _ clover. 
Where I live in southeast Maryland we have a 
sandy soil naturally as poor as any in eastern 
North Carolina, and yet here crimson clover 
grows on the thinnest sand ridges, and has work- 
ed a vast improvement. But what you need in 
eastern North Carolina, as in all other sections, 
is good rotative farming and the growing of 
plenty of forage and the feeding of stock to make 
manure. in short, you need to go to farming. 
With peas in summer on which acid phosphate 
and potash have been applied, you can get crim- 
son clover on the pea stubble on any land in your 
section. The finest field of crimson clover I saw 
in the spring was in the coast section, and your 
objection to manure reminds me of what another 
farmer in eastern North Carolina said when I 
urged him to raise ferage and feed cattle: ‘‘But 
I don’t want to be pestered with them.” 

The man who objects to manuring his land 
usually has little manure to use. He does not want 
to be pestered with it. And this lies at the bot- 
tom of much of the poor farming. Men want to 
raise a crop of cotton and then have nothing to 
“pester”? them all winter It requires labor to 
feed stock in winter and haul out and spread the 
manure made, and the man who only wants to be 
a summer-time cropper and loaf all winter will 
not have the manure, and will not have the clover 
and will always be complaining that his land 
poor. 


is 


Crimson clover in winter and cowpeas in sum- 
mer, plenty of corn stover and oats straw with 
the meal, had in exchange for cottonseed, 
will enable the man who is really farming to feed 
stock profitably and also to have manure to 
spread on his land if he has the energy to farm 
right. No kind of clover will help the man who 
keeps his land poor and fails to realize that the 
growing of forage and the feeding of 
making manure lie at the very 


stock and 
foundation of all 
rational farm improvement. You will never grow 
any sort of clover so long as you object to making 
manure and using it. 





Your land in eastern North Carolina is, as a 
rule, acid, and it is the acidity more than the 
need of manure that prevents clover from grow- 
ing. You need to lime the land about once in 
five or six years while growing clover 
in a good rotation of crops. 


and peas 
Sweeten the land 
with lime and you can grow crimson clover on 
your poorest soil and once get the 


clover and 
practice a good rotation and you will soon realize 
that clover will build up your soil and save you 
from buying nitrogen in a fertilizer. You are not 
farming until you get your land into a systematic 
rotation of crops and have plenty of feed to make 
manure for it 
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WIRE FENCE BUILDING. 





Suggestions As to the Building 


Wire Fences—Get Good Posts and Good Wire 


Both Woven 


Atten- 


Barbed and 
and Pay 


ot 

















and injure the 


Only stretchers that do not slip 


coating of the wires 


and at the same time hold fast 
enough to stretch tight as can be 
done without breaking are to be tol- 





erate 

Plant posts with large knots on 
the big ends or nail crosspieces on 
he bc ends and tamp securely, 
to keep them from being pulled up in 
deep hollows, or else wire must be 
fastened to the bottom of the posts 
on each side and over the top of 
the post like to be pulled up, well 
stapled at every place. 

Anchors n t be planted deep in 
the soil and have guy wires from 
them on the outside to the top of 
all posts, whenever a guy or brace 
post ends to pull out the post. 

The reason wire should be strung 


on the inside, or pasture side, of the 
posts is 
the 


if on 
against 


because 
press 


self-evident, 
outside, cattle can 








jion to Details. 
By J. Beverly DeShazo, M. D,, Ridgeway, V2 
ING 2cod fences add so much to ber ten. The cros res ost 
the beauty and wealth-producing durable when wound around a turn 
quality of a farm, thought or two rather than soldered, and 
should be given as te how to build this holds good especially in the 
them best. cheaper grades of re The 
Select yellow locust posts, first, only exception to this size is poultry 
then arbor vitae, cedar, sassafras, W'Te. If it is soft a 8: serbia it 
post oak and white oak, and cypress, vill last — years ons rs, it opel 
(chestnut, osage orange. Ed.). bie a Geet oar ts ee piste 
barking, seasoning, and by cutting we penne ati ues = ‘ite. Bees 
in the winter Each post should be eat hae “eee ‘ates the better the 
five inches and upward at the little pasa ie e ; a ‘ : abana fis 
end, the larger the better. rf niga . pete ey ec ee : = 
ere it is well to exp? preference 
For a strand barbed wire fence, fo, coft wire rather than the stronger 
nothing is better than a green tree 
to fasten to, but trim off the bark ee 
where the wires are attached to it. 
Tall and slender trees ought to be 


topped first or else the sawing caused 
by the winds will loosen the wires. 

Straight lines only are to be built, 
for zigzag fences always get slack 
and cattle will learn to slip between 


the wires, with worlds of trouble as 
the result. The farmer can save 
money by having tight fences in- 
stead of trying to fence in every foot 
by following the crooks. This is 
the poorest of economy. 

Holes are dug easier with a grab 


digger when the ground is moist, and 
ought to be about three feet deep. 
Ram each post well with dirt that is 
nearly wet. It certainly tamps bet- 
ter moist than when dry, contrary 
to the teaching of many who say dry 
dirt is best. Heap it up about each 
post like a potato hill. This insures 
drainage and a tight post. 

Brace corner posts so well that 
four horses could not pull them an 
inch; the same of every post where- 
ever the least bend is made in the 
fence. Temporary braces are used 
to tighten up, as the fence is being 
built, but if the line is straight and 
corners secure these intermediate 
braces can be removed without in- 
jury. 

No tree can be used for a net wire 
fence unless the side to which the 
wire is attached is straight. 

Brace posts ought to be of the 
very best material, and of large size, 
the large end set on a broad rock 
over a foot im the ground, and the 
upper end sloped to fit the post it 
supports and nailed with 20 or 40- 
penny wire nails. 

Painting, creosoting and charring 
posts add to their years, but keep 
in mind always that sunshine is the 
greatest of all preservatives. A post 
will last nearly twice as long in the 
sunshine in the shade. It is ob- 
served, the other hand, that wire 
will last longer in the woods than in 
the open field. 

The market is flooded with 
kinds of wire, and strange to say 
most people think that there is but 
one variety of galvanized fence wire. 
No greater or more expensive error 
Was ever allowed long a sway. 
Some makes of wire have practically 
no galvanization, not so good as a 
coat of paint or lead and oil, while 
other varieties are well coated with 
the very best material that will last 
20 to 30 years. The difference in first 
cost is not one cent a pound between 
the poorest and the best. Wire should 
be soft enough to be easily handled, 
tied and otherwise manipulated in 
Various Ways without scaling off the 
coating of galvanization. Any wire 
that will not do this is a poor make- 
shift 


as 
on 


many 


so 


Purchase no smaller wire than 14, 
and both strands of barbed wire this 


Size or larger, with barbs six inches 
apart sarbs closer don’t pay the 
additional cost It is best to have net 
and woven wire this size and larger 


rather than smaller, with the top 


and bottom wires 12, or better, num- 








HARVEST 
Much Like Harvest Time Elsewhere, but Rice Instead of Wheat or Oats 
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steel variety, since it is easier to 
construct and makes a better fence. 

The ideal poultry wire is so con- 
structed that there are strands every 
few inches apart that can be drawn 
tight and when these more import- 
ant strands are stapled, a beautiful 
fence is the result. If woven with- 
out this construction and drawn 
tight, it will warp about not unlike 
green plank in the sunshine. A 
large wire above to fasten to and 
stake below driven in the ground, to 
hold down the bottom, give about 


the only solution to this troublesome 
problem. 

While 
posts, 


winter is the season to cut 
the hot season is best to stretch 


the wire because of the expansion 
caused by heat. If the wire is 
stretched well in summer it will be 


all the year round. Insist on having 
staples of just as good quality as the 
wire. Cheap staples will corrode the 
good wire they hold to the posts and 
eventually ruin the fence. 


Stretch the wire on the pasture 
side of the posts and the same dis- 
tance from the ground, top wire first. 
To see how high to place the first, 
as well as how wide apart for the 
others, for a barbed wire fence, go to 
a fence that is already up with the 
same number of wires and measure 


ikem In fastening to a tree, go round 


it so the wire pulls against the tree 
and not against the staple. This 
will cause additional trouble in 


building, getting back and forth from 


side to side of the fence, but it pays. 

After the first wire is up, get a 
forked stick, one prong three inches 
long and the other prong as many 
inches long as you want the second 
wire below the first. This is car- 
ried along and hung on the wire 
above and the wire being strung is 
lifted up to the end of this stick 
and stapled, and repeated at every 
post. Usually the succeeding wires 
are closer and the forked stick is cut 
shorter, of course, and used with 


every strand. 


it and push out the staples and ruin 
the fence. 

Once a year, go round each fence, 
drive up the old, as well as the new 
staples required, and at places where 
there is much slack, take pieces six 


feet long of best, smooth, galvan- 
ized wire, fasten to the top wire 
and bring down to the _ second, 


around it, drawing both down a little 
to the third, around it the same way 
till all are tied together from bottom 
to top. 


FRENCH PLOTS AGAINST 
THE INTRUDERS. 


MR. 


See If Any of 


I 


fxoes 


water 


Them Are Crowding 
Your Crops. 


T IS raining tonight, one of those 
quiet, tender, juicy rains, that 
right to the spot where the 
will do the most good. The 
rains we have had since the open- 
ing of the present season have been 
most too strenuous, and while stren- 


uosity is all right in its place it is 
out of place midst a_ thunder 
cloud, as it works havoc to the soil 


and hurt to the feelings of the man 
who hoes the soil. 

3ut all this is beside the point. 
What I started out to say was that 
I have been planning for a week just 
what would do the first day that 
the land got too wet to plow. While 
riding the cultivator or harrow I 
have been looking off over the ad- 


we 


joining fields, in order to get a line 
on what needed doing outside the 
cultivated fields. There was a num- 


ber of big thistles showing up in the 
days ago, but 
fellows couldn’t wait for wet weather, 
as they were showing such a proud 
haughty disposition, growing up there 
in the rich soil of the pasture. So 
I slipped the mattock onto my shoul- 
der one hot day, when going out to 
the field, and, after the team 
had got pretty hot pulling the sulky 


pastures some these 


corn 
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cultivator for a couple of hours, I 
dropped the lines and hopped cover 
the fence into the pasture and in 
about ten minutes showed that bull 


thistle that all plants are under man’s 
dominion. Then I could ride back 
and forth across the corn field and 
1 peek occasionally at the pret- 
ty picture, and the black calves sport- 
ing about without 
ics all harrowed 


those thistles. 


take ¢ 


having my esthet- 
up by the sight of 





But there were other 
of place in that pasture, 
not so obstreperous—more modest in 
character we might term it— 
which we concluded could wait until 
a wet spell. There were the mulleins, 


plants out 
that were 


as 


pretty plants, but not fit for cow 
feed——a tender blackberry that had 
got onto the wrong farm, if it had 


come with the expectation of taking 
up a permanent residence. Then the 
little thorns that sprung up, I sup- 


pose, with the idea that we would 
be so engrossed with the greater 
work of corn cultivation, and pea 


sowing, that little fellows like them- 


selves would be overlooked. 
3ut they needn’t flatter them- 
selves with any such wise notions, 


for we have found by bitter experi- 
ence that such modest little fellows, 
if neglected, take on a most vicious 
character after a year or two, and 
are ten times the work to be got rid 
of than they are if taken in their in- 
fancy. So I am laying for all these 
little fellows as I retire tonight. 
Mr. Jimpson Weed is a gentleman 
having his nerve with him, for he 
springs up almost in my face as I go 
out to the stable mornings with my 
mind filled with great things to be 
done on the land during the day. 
And Old Pig Weed is almost as ner- 
vy, for he stands just back of Jimp- 
son Weed and nods his silvery top- 
knot as I pass by. Rag Weed is not 
much better as he is a deceitful ras- 
cal, standing along the garden fence. 
He pretends that he is Irish potato, 
or tomato. These fine fellows have 
been having a lot of fun at my ex- 
pense for the past ten days; but it 
will be my time tomorrow, as there 
is a good sharp mowing blade hang- 
ing up in the shop, and tomorrow 
when the sun gets good and hot I 
will put a kink in the pride of all 
these gentlemen. Take it altogether, 
I am looking forward to the morning 
with a good deal of satisfaction, for 
while I expect to be made to pers- 
pire some, if I don’t make all those 
intruders sweat before night, I shall 


sadly miss my honest expectation. 
; A. L. FRENCH. 


Raise Your Own Peas for Seed. 


AM farming on some of the poorest 

land that Cherokee County, South 
Carolina, affords, and I raise all the 
cowpeas I need to sow and plant and 
some to sell. 

When I moved here a little over 
two years ago I made the remark that 
I was going to do all I possibly could 
to improve my worn-out land by 
sowing cowpeas. To my surprise, 
some of my neighbors told me that if 
I did I would have to buy my seed 
every year, for they would not ma- 
ture on this old sandy land of mine. 

Nevertheless, in 1910, after I had 
harvested my little crop of wheat and 
oats, I sowed and planted the same 
land in cowpeas, which made a yield 
of 35 bushels. 

Then again, 
harvesting in 


when I 
the 


had done my 
summer of 1911, 
while some of my neighbors were 
sitting at the country store, knock- 
ing the gnats out of their eyes and 
ears, I had my mules and Cole plant- 


er down to their best, planting cow- 
peas. I could not get all of my 1911 
crop picked, but succeeded in get- 
ting 45 bushels gathered. 

Make the effort Try it again this 
year. Plant and cultivate a few acres 
for seed and I think you will be 
pleased with the results. 

BROADUS E. GOLD. 


Gaffney, S. C. 
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HOW 1 PAID MY WAY TO COLLEGE. || 








WORK AT COLLEGE AND 


DURING VACATION. 
(Three-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


EING the next to the youngest of 
B 11 children and reared on 
small farm in a community that off- 
ered no educational advantages ex- 
cept the public school, which lasted 
four months in the year, and was 
taught by only one teacher, it is no 
wonder that asa child I never 
thought of getting an education 
However, when I was 11 years 
a larger schoolhouse was built 
two teachers were employed. It 
then that I became interested in 
geiting an education. 

Later, I was sent to a high school 
and when [| i6 I secured a posi- 
tion as assistant teacher in a small 
school. I earned a little money by 
teaching and then decided to go to 
college. I paid half my expenses the 
first year by working in the dining- 
room, and my father helped me to 
pay the rest. I studied hard and 
made the best grades of anyone in my 
class. 

At the end of 
president of the 
lend me money to pay 
if { wished to attend 
I gladly accepted his 
spent another year in hard study. 
At the close of the second year I 
found that I owed no small amount, 
as I had taken music and had to pay 
extra for it. But I didn’t mind it 
in the least, for I knew that I could 
now easily get a good position as 
teacher, and that I could soon pay it. 

Since then I have been teaching, 
have paid back all the money that 
my father spent during the first year 


old, 
and 
was 


was 


the 
college 


session, the 
offered to 
my expenses 
another year. 
offer, and so 


I was at college and have paid the 
president of the college all that I 
owed him. My work in the dining- 


room proved a great help to me, for 


i 
. 
L 


I learned many things there that 
wouldn’t otherwise have learned. 


Really, girls, if you can go to col- 
lege, do so, even if you have to work 
in the dining-room as I did. At the 
school I attended the work was by 
ne means disagreeable, and I believe 
if [ had to go to school again and 
had plenty of money, I would work 
in the dining-room more for the ex- 
perience it gives a girl than anything 
else. MISS CORDIE GRIFFITH. 

Monticello, Miss. 


HOW A COUNTRY BOY DID IT. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 





.” THE early eighties our part of 
Mississippi was very poor. Money 
was very scarce, especially in our 
family of 13 children, I being the 
ninth. I think, as well as I remem- 
ber, that I had gained some local 
reputation for scholarship by 
‘working some sums’’ that. the 
teacher could not work. My father 
told me in late summer that there 
would be a competitive examination 
at Ellisville for a scholarship in the 
A. & M. College. I took the exam- 
ination and opened up correspon- 
dence with the college authorities. 

To get means to start, I sold a 
bunch of razor-back hogs I had 
grown in the swamp, and got $50, 
I believe it was. Just before college 
was to open, Rosier Bush, a good 
citizen and farmer, came along in his 
ox wagon, going to Shubuta, 32 
miles from our home. I put my bed, 
baggage and lunch box on his wagon 
and got aboard. A few miles from 
home lived one of the best of men, 
who I happened to know owed my 
father a small sum. He raked up 
every nickel on the place till he se- 
cured $11 for me. Thus equipped, 
I went on to college. 

{[ may digress enough to say that I 
wented to go to college, not to learn 
to be a farmer, but because I imag- 


ned it would enable me to get along 
ith less hard work. I also some- | 
how believed that at college I would | 
learn all thing -that all mysteries 
vould be solved and ail avenues of | 
success would be opened. I little 
thought the A. & M. college suited | 
to help me and my portion of the | 


country agriculturally. 
I slept little at 
night the train 


Shubuta on the 
was to pass toward 
college at 3 a.m. I was at the depot 
for a long, nervous hour before the 
train came—my first passenger train 
to board I thought I surely had to 


load my own baggage and then get 
on myself The baggageman gave 
me a rude shove and said: “‘Get on 
the train, boy, I'll attend to this 
stutt 

When I got to the college I was 
asked how long I expected to stay, 
and [ said, till I graduated, altho I 


had little idea of how I was going to 


manage to do this 





One of my worst doubts and draw- 
backs that made me. timid about go- 
ng to college was the very poor 
showing I felt sure of making along- 
ide of the town and city boys of 
superior opportunities, more means 
and better clothes. If it may en- 
courage any other timid country lad, 
let me say that the only real com- 
petitors for class honors, esteem 


of faculty, and other desirable things 
worth striving for, were not city boys, 
as a rule, but country boys; often 
backwoods boys; nearly as green and 
timid and poorly dressed and pre- 
pared as I was. 

Well, I went to work with my 
books, and during spare time found 


all the paying work I could. Ina 
couple of months I got a job feed- 
ing cattle. Am sure I got up at 3 


o’clock in the morning. Did not have 
an overcoat, and the winter was quite 


‘Old. People had an idea then that 
cottonseed was not good feed unless 
cooked. [ would go to the barns 


and get 


tonseed 


in a big box of steamed cot- 
to get warm. This job paid 
my board and a little extra. Later 
I learned to milk. The second year 
I got a 
tory 

Through what I earned at college 
and what I could make during va- 
cations, I never got any more money 
from home except, perhaps, 


$10 or 
$12 to take me to the New Orleans 
Exposition 
SE 


job in the chemical labora- 


The $61 above mentioned 
served as the original capital to take 
me through college. 

I. do not think this amount 
cient now Living is more costly, and 
expensive habits have grown faster 
in all the colleges I know about. On 
the other hand, money is easier to 
get now, and if it can be had, I 
would advise any boy to work 
quite so hard and live quite so close 


suffi- 


not 


as I did In later vears I had oppor- 
tunity to help with loans, perhaps 
two score other boys at the same 
institution ind I know that most 
hard-working, deserving boys can 


borrow money to get an education. 
Most men will sympathize with such 
a worthy ambition. 

As I look back now, I don’t think 
anybody knew enough agriculture 
then to make the agricultural part of 
the education of great value. In fact, 
the experiment stations later came 
into being because professors of ag- 
riculture found they did not know 
enough agriculture to teach 

Notwithstanding, I think the study 
of early agriculture gave many of 
us a taste for agriculture, and hence 
[, for one, enjoy running the spark- 
ling water over the rich, parched 
soil of this semi-desert, and seeing 
the alfalfa grow in prodigal luxuri- 
ance W. C. WELBORN 

Hohan, Tex 


if ery armer in 


your neighborhood 
kk Th Pr ressive Farmer, would it be 
4 better or worse place to live in? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


7” Ship Us Your Wool 


THE THREAD 





We pay the highest market value in cash, or will give you full 
exchange value in woolen blankets, white, grey, tan, or plaid. 


Send good size sample and we will immediately 
advise you the highest cash value delivered 
to Spray, North Carolina. 


MILLS COMPANY 
SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, Spray, N. C. 








Hard Work But Worth While. 


AM a kid of over 81 winters, 
born December 2, 1880. When 
[ entered Burret College in 


Spencer, Tenn., I had exactly $7 
silver money I walked from Se- 
quatchie Vailey to Spencer after din- 
ner, 25 miles. Got there a little 
before sundown, saw the quarters of 
the college and found that they re- 
quired an entrance fee of $10 to be- 
gin with, also a recommendation— 
two important things, as I had neith- 
er. So far as the $10 was concerned 
L might have earned that in a week 
or ten days splitting rails or some 
other labor. But the recommenda- 
tion was a poser from the fact there 
was nothing mean done within ten 
miles of where I was born and raised 
that I did not do it. At least I was. 
accused of it by those who professed 
to know the facts 

While sitting on a bench by, the 
side of a store with my face in my 
hands thinking where to go next, a 
gentleman from Illinois who was in 
the mountains for health and to get 
the benefit of the school, came along 
and seeing I was a stranger asked 
if I had come to go to school. I 
told him that was my intention when 
1 got there, but on arriving I found 
two obstacles in the way One was 
money and the other character. Not 
knowing these things before starting 
I was not prepared to comply with 
sither 

After questioning me a little more 


he said for me to wait there till he 
came back In the course of half 
an hour he came and told me he 


had arranged for me to enter school 


and would stand good for me till I 
could hear from my friends. I 
looked him straight in the eye and 


told him he did not know what he 
was doing He said he would risk 
it, so I thought I could stand it if he 
could I paid out a portion of the 
$7 for books; $2 a month advance 
for dormitory and incidentals till I 
did not have a cent left. The pro- 
fessor, W. D. Carnes, boarded me on 
credit 

The first thing I did was to write 
to my grandfather who was worth 
$100,000 in land and Negroes, tell- 
ing him the situation. The mail was 
once a week. After waiting the 
week I wrote to one of my uncles 
who was worth as much or more 
than his father. He did not send any 
money but sent my clothing out by 
the mail carrier 

Not expecting any assistance from 
my rich kindred, I had gone to work, 
blacking shoes for rich men’s. sons, 
carrying water, sweeping out dormi- 
tory, and any other labor [ could get 
to do during play time and on Sat- 
urday. On receipt of my uncle’s let- 
ter, I took it first to old ‘‘Pap’”’ 
Carnes, as we called the principal of 
the college, who was boarding me 
and told him I guessed my term was 
up I also showed it to Mr. Worth- 
ington, of Illinois, telling him that 
the time for which he agreed to back 
me was up, and he was released from 
any further obligations in the mat- 
ter. Old “Pap’’ told me to keep on 
at school, that he would stand for the 


$10 entrances fee and wait till I 
could pay it 
At the close of the school I did 


not owe a cent I had paid the $10 
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Wool Wanted _ 


Will exchange high-grade Cassi- 
meres, Jeans and Linseys for Woo! 

Samples and terms of exchange 
sent upon request. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE WOOLEN MILLS, 
ROSWELL, GA. 








Indiana Veterinary College 


Conferring the Degree of 


Doctor of Veterinary 


Medicine 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Indianapolis, - Indiana 








THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Founded 1883. 


An old established school, noted 
for its scientific and practical meth- 
ods of teaching 

For prospectus, address its Presi- 
dent, 

JOSEPH HUGHES, M.R.C. V.S., 
2537 State St., - Chicago, Il 

















entrance fee, the $2 monthly dorm- 
mitory rent, wood, lights and some 
new clothes. 
AMOS L. GRIFFITH 
Pell City, Ala. 


Teaching to Get an Education 
LWAYS having a desire to 
I studied hard at public 
and not missing a day if I 
help it. 
At last my course in free school 
was completed. Then what was I 
to do, not being able to teach? 


teach, 
school 


could 


My teachers advised me to go to 
some high school or college before 
attempting to teach; but how was I 
to procure the means? 


I being a farmer’s «laughter, and 
assisting him with the farm work, 
persuaded him to give me the sum 
of $16 to pay my expenses for two 
months at the nearest high school 
To save expenses [I returned home 
every Friday afternoon and back to 
school Monday morning. 


This having increased my thirst 
for knowledge, I decided to make ap- 
plication for a teacher’s certificate 
In July, before the coming winter, I 
attended a County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, and to my surprise, procured a 
very good second-grade certificate 
entitling me to teach one year in the 
public schools of Gaston County. 


I procured a small school near my 


home at $25 per month. I taught 
four and a half months, making 
$112. This was enough to pay my 


expenses the first year in college 
MRS. T. W. GARRISON 
Alexis, N. C. F 


Knew a Verse 


Frederick was only four, 
turned to his home in 
to relatives 


and had just re- 
Alabama after a visit 
in Missouri. Within a week or 


two he went to Sunday school for the first 
tim« The previous Sunday the teacher had 
told the little ones to come prepared to 
speak a little verse from the Bible or their 
Sunday school paper 

When it came Frederick’s turn she said, 
“Frederick, this being your first Sunday, 1 
presume you haven’t a verse.” 


Frederick with a great deal of confident 
replied: ‘‘Yes, ma’am, I have.” 

“Very well, let us have it.”’ 

At which Frederick chirped up blithely: 

“You gotta quit kickin’ my dawg around.’ 
—Kansas City Star. 


Read this 


week. 


the advertisements carefully 
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Qur Progressive Young People. 








WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 
YOURSELF ? 


Self-Respect and You 
the Respect of Others. 


your 


Keep 
Will Win 


AM sure that every boy who reads 
The Progressive Farmer hopes 
some day to be a successful man, and 
it rests almost wholly with you as 
you will or not. I hope 


to whethe 


: yu ‘ > o iistake f 
none of yé make the mi oO 


thinking that to make a success in 
life only means to make money. 
While money is a good and necessary 
thing, it is not the most Important 
thing in life by means. If you 
nad ever so much money and had 
not health and happiness and the 


any 


respect of your fellow-men you would 
still be a failure. Better far to be 
healthy, happy and have the love 


of those around you with poverty 
than be rich without them. 

And do you know that what peo- 
ple think of you depends a great 
deal on what you think of yourself? 
If you think well of yourself other 
people are apt to think well of you 


too. Not that I mean that you 
should always be boasting about 
yourself. You know yourself that 
there is not much to the boy who 
is always bragging. He is only like 
a little fellow who whistles in the 


dark to show how brave he is when 
he is really very scared. But what 
I do mean is that you should be hon- 
est with yourself, and do the very 
best you can in everything you have 
to do, so that you can think well of 
yourself 

There was a quotation from Elbert 
Hubbard in The Progressive Farmer 
a few weeks ago in small print at 
the bottom of the page that I think 
ought to have been in big letters at 
the top of the page. It ran some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Live every day so 
you can feel like shaking hands with 
yourself at night.’”’ I don’t know of 
a better motto for a boy than that 

Do right for right’s sake, and do 
your work every day the best you 
can, for your own self respect and 
satisfaction, not just to earn your 
pay if you are getting paid for it, 
or because you might get a ‘‘licking”’ 
if you don’t do it right. The boy 
who only does things from fear of 
punishment or even for the hope of 
reward will never be a_ successful 
man in the fullest sense of the term. 
Reward for our labor is nice to have 
and we ail expect it, but the con- 
ciousness that we have done our 


best is the greatest of all and if we 

work so that we can get that, we 

may be sure of getting others. 
Just suppose you have what you 


There are 
you know, 
bad; but 
particular 


think is an awful bad job. 
not really any bad jobs 
only as 1 think they are 
we most all have some 




















ones that we think are worse than 
others My own little lad thinks 
to have to hoe off by himself is the 
worst jo} and I ex- 
pects lots of too. Now, 
when don’t stop 
and and think 
hoy ( they are, or count them 
every inutes to see how many 
they , be thinking how nice 
it we 1 be at the swimmin hole 
or ho fish you could go fishb- 
ing 

Ye know just how you go 
at it, { it hasn’t been so long since 
I was young myself, and while I 
wasn’i boy and had to hoe, I was 
a girl had to wash dishes, and 
] cal £ 1S any VOrse 
thay ashi ; 

Wh u start hoeing, put your 
mind on it and just try to see 
hoy r u can do it Make ev ery 
stroke « 1e hoe count, and be sure 
you get every bit of the grass and 
hone { orn. Think how much 


£00d LOE 


hoeing will do the corn and 








| 
pret- | 
' 


how fast it will grow and how 

y it’s going to look Then when 
you get to the end of the row, you 
an rest on your hoe a minute and 
ook back down the row and say to 
ourself ‘There now, I don’t be- 


lieve anybody ever did hoe a row of 
eorn better than that. 

Then fall to on another row the 
way, and first thing you know 
the bad job is over with sooner than 
it ever was before. And do you 
know, you won’t be near as tired as 
if you had grumbled and growled 
and half done it? You just try it now 
and see if I’m not right. 


same 


If you follow this plan in every- 
thing you do, you will form a habit 
that will bring you money, happiness 
and honor among your fellows in 
spite of everything. But remember 


you must do things so that you can 
approve of them yourself first, and 
not think of what other people will 


say Vhat they say of you will be 
just. what you deserve, you may be 
sure of that And be-just as hard 


in your criticism of yourself as you 
would be of some other boy. Be hon- 
est with yourself: 
“First to thine own self be true, 
And then it follows as the night 
the day, 
Thou can’st not be false to any 
man.” 
LILIAN BROOKS GATLIN. 


MRS. 








To Make “Rose Beads.” 


C UT the roses and carefuly pick off 
the petals. Have two quarts of 
the petals packed. 
meat chopper 
as possible; 


Grind through 
twice, making as fine 
spread out in a black 


stove pan, keep slightly moist, stir- 
ring and spreading out every day. 


Cover with a cheesecloth to keep out 
gnats When it is good black it is 
ready to mold into beads. Get five 
cents worth of oil of rose geranium 
or 30 cent: orth of Rhodinol, work 
this into the ‘‘dough”’ before mold- 
ing the beads. This improves the 
odor and makes the ‘‘dough’’ work 
better A thimble full makes the 
beads, and half full makes the 
smaller Take paper boxes and 
box tops, and with a large pin pierce 
holes an inch apart. Mold beads 
hree times as large as you want them 
when dry Stick a rather large hole 
through center of bead, then stick 
pin in hole, so that the beads will not 
touch each other or the box. Let re- 
till perfectly dry. 


main on pins 
MRS. R. W. SCOTT. 


larger 


ones 





A “ Haunted’’ House. 


ee a farmer boy, 14 years old. I 
went to school all 





the fall and 
winter, never missing a day, and 
tardy only twice I made 13 head 
marks in spelling and came out very 
vell in my i-term examination. 
We own a farm of 67 acres here. | 
About a mile west of us we own a | 
farm of 60 acres The house on | 
this latter farm was built in 1847. | w 
It is built of large logs. The 











logs e 60 feet long. The luntBer | Carolina , 
hat is in it came from Natchitoches. | EXPENSES MODERATE | : 1889 
4 id | Arrangements for young women to do their own work | : 
1 ol Negro ho is )4 years » | anc 1 luce the ec f . 
oo oe ee eee ee lub is conducted for the benefit of COLLEGE EDUCATION AT A LOW 
iwec near hers 1 alin w 1a | : anole 5 
hi nea 1er He he Ipe d hew the young me en wh ia re to econon ize in living expenses COST UNSURPASSED IN THE SOUTH 
\¢ + ac | £ oo Pe | “or ¢ og, address - : 
logs that this house is built of He | ‘ e OU can get every modern convenience in 
tha they cut the logs from | L. L. HOBBS, President, Guilford College, N. C. equipment and scholarship at Elon College 
; . : —one of the South’s most provressive col- 
trees that were standing right where | leges—for on sly $133 -00 to $187.00 per ten months 
the house is. session. Also, highest instructions in MUSIC, 
ges : ‘Oxford €; ollege ART, EXPRESSION, COMMERCIAL BRAN- 
he Yankees made a raid on this CHES and NORMAL STUDIES. A. B., PH. B., 
house during the war They stripped | pow see ect OXFORD, N. L.1., B. PE., and M,A., Degrees undei seventeen 
= eae: pie: ~ aaa ? | Fou 1 1850. specialists. Special attention to those deficient 
the smoke-house and kitchen and sls ie Mc be in One Or more studies, Sit down at once and 
4 ' : , | Literary ic, Art, Teaching, Busi- write for particulars to 
cu up all the furniture except ag : : ; 
ness ymestic Science Courses. P W 2 
; - res. W. A. HARPER, Elon C x K 
bureau that the colored cook begged M Board eneral Tuition a Year, S ’ ollege. N.C. Bo 
7 “ oO¢ A ) tor } st ated ‘¢ ta l . d 
them to give to he1 The DUreaany4 baat? | —— és he agg aii 
q OBGOOD, -sident, ~ “ET “ 
is still in use. The negroes all say Ja jeer AGRICULTURAL and 
that the house is haunted—that the MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
go up and down the stair steps | You can make money by advertis- FOR THE COLORED RACE. | 
+4 ' For males only. Practical agric 
t and « . r r T=] . x * la > “ 
and that any one who sl i DS ing what you have to sell in The cultural and mechanical branches. 
airs can’t rest for them pulling |-, p Pas : ae Open all the year. 
the ‘‘kiver” off We lived there 10 | Prosressive Farmer You can save For free tuition or catalog, address 
e ogi - 3 : pies . 1e by buving frou yur adver- JAS. B. DUDLEY, - President, 
years, but never saw or heard aj| money by buying from our adve Greensboro, N. ©. 
host EUGENE ROBINSON. | tigers. 


Our Educational Directory. 








The Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina 


Ninety-four Teachers, Officers and Assistants. 


Enroliment Over Eight 
Hundred Students. 


Value of Lands, Buildings and Equipment $1,250,000. 








Degree Courses 


Agriculture, 


Short Courses 


Two Year Course in Textiles; 
One Year Course in Agricul- 
ture; Four Weeks Winter 
Course for Farmers; Four 
Weeks Winter Course in Cot- 
ton Grading. 


Agriculture and 
Chemistry, Agriculture and 
Animal Industry, Chemistry, 
Civil Engineering, Textile En- 
gineering, Architectural Engi- 
neering, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering. 











COST—Approximate cost for 
and all fees for the 


SCHOLARSHIPS—167 four-year 
quirements 16 years or 
quirement, 18 years or 
tuition. 
County 


board, room, 
session, except 


lights, heat, 
tuition, $134. 


and Textile scholarships. Age re- 
Agricultural scholarships. Age re- 
scholarships, $100 per session and free 
examinations will be held July 12th, at each 
Carolina. For information, write at once to 


water, laundry, uniforms 
Tuition, $40 additional. 

Agricultural 
over. 51 one-year 
over. Value of 
Scholarship and entrance 
Courthouse in South 


W. M. RIGGS, President, Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Clemson 


College .expends over $100,000 annually for State work, such as Fer- 
tilizer Inspection and Analysis, Veterinary and Entomological Inspection, Tick and 
Cholera Eradication, Agricultural and Textile Scholarships, Branch Stations, and 
other lines of public service. 











——=VMEREDITH COLLEGE-"—— 


One of the very few colleges for women in the South that confers an A.B. 
degree, representing four years of genuine college work, according to the standard 
of colleges belonging to the Association of Colleges of the Southern States. 

Diplomas are awarded those who complete the course in the Schools of Blocu- 
tion, Art and Music. 

Library facilities 
for tennis and basket-ball. 

Board and room furnished in Main ce aa heat, 
for physician and nurse, and all minor fees, 
tages, from $47 to $57 less. 


MEREDITH ACADEMY 


Students not offering the necessary unite for entrance may 
Academy which is rated in the A Class of the accredited schools of 

Both the College and the Academy are located in the 
the Capitol and leading churches, so that students have many opportunities for 
general culture,.in addition to their regular work. For catalog, Quarterly Bulle- 
tins, or fuller information, address, R. T. VANN, President, Raleigh, N. C. 


excellent. Systematic training in Physical Education Courts 


light, 
in the 


literary tuition, fees 
East Building and Cot- 


prepare in Meredith 
the State University. 
center of Raleigh, near 








Mars Hill College © 


Apart in the hills, ten 


year from 58 counties in North Carolina, 
and from six other States and two foreign countries. Why ? The school does its 
work. Send for catalog R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


miles from a rail- 
drew 379 young men and women last 





two top “bbomelike surrounding 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — icHMOND. 


VIRGINIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Pres. 


Medicine —Dentistry —Pharmacy 


For Young Women 
and Girls 


Thorough Work in Books. 
Training in Manners and Morals. Posi- 
tive Religious Teaching and Train- 
ing. Pleasant Location and 
Spacious Grounds. Fine 
Health Record. Mod- 
erate Charges. 


20th Session Opens September 18, arte 
sew Fireproof Building. 


aon Cae Methods, 

Excellent Clinical Facilities. 

Eighty Experienced Teachers. 
Write now for Catalogue A. P. 
WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 








1837 


the } Natural ae iences. 
Methods of Te aching 


be all Field. 


1912 
GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 


Courses in 


ges 


Begins September 11, 1912 


MRS. 


Me ithematics, 
History, Eny 


Ancient and Modern Lan- 
glish Literature, Philosophy, and 








Send For Catalog 
. ALLEN, Secretary, 


Departme: n Music, Bookkeeping and Banking, and I 


Louisburg, 








Athletic Grounds, including Running Track and Base- 


Louisburg College 


Sympathetic 


One Hundred and Eleventh Year 


MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President. 





N. C. 











New Dormito ory being erected for young men which | 
ill be ready for the Fall Term | 
Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone and | 
Located in the hea 


ithful Piedmont Section of North 


LON 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 

















THE 


HOU, too, sail 
Sail on, O 
Humanity 

With all the 

Is hanging 

We know 

What 


with 


workmen 


What anvils 
In what 


rang, 
a forge and 
Fear not each 
’Tis of the 


SHIP OF STATE. 


on, 
Union, 
all 
hopes of 
breathless on 
what Master laid thy keel, 
wrought thy 
Who made each mast and sail and rope, 
what hammers beat, 
what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
sudden sound and shock, 
wave and not the rock; 


State! 
great 


O Ship of 
strong and | 
its fears, | 
future years, | 
thy fate. | 


ribs of steel, 





’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 


And not 
In spite of 
In spite of 

Sail on, 
Our hearts, 


nor 


a rent made by the gale! 

rock and tempest’s roar, 
false lights on the shore, 
fear to breast the 
our hopes, our prayers, 


sea! 
our tears 


Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 


Are all with thee—are all 


with thee! 
—Henry W. Longfellow 








THE WOMAN WHO WORKS. 





She Has a Right to Glory in the Fact, for 


row Will be a Working 


the Woman of Tomor- 


Woman and Proud of It. 


By Miss Linda Clement, Mocksville, N. C. 


WOMAN reared in a comforta- 

able home where no duties were 

required of her, had instilled 
into her from infancy a horror of 
manual labor. Later she married the 
son of a wealthy man whom she did 
not love. For, as she reasoned, money 
buys labor, and freedom from labor 
means happiness. To make a long 
story short, her husband has the per- 
fectly good millionaire father still, 
but the old man does not see fit to 
turn loose his self-earned money on 
her and she is unable to ‘‘make 
buckle and tongue meet’’ and enjoy 
the sycophant life to which she was 
reared on a $2,000 annual allowance. 
This woman is no imaginary person- 
age, she is living in a North Carolina 
town and is as miserable as a fallen 
angel and doesn’t know, to save her 
life, how to work out her own salva- 
tion. Nor would she care to put 
forth the effort if she knew. She is 
only a representative class of that 
small army of parasitical women 
whose names and shadows are grow- 
ing less each day. However, could 
she set aside the fallacy of her early 
training, she could still discover her 
opportunity to happiness and em- 
brace it before it is late. Were 
it necessary for her to perform man- 
ual iabor in ape her husband’s 
house and their children depen- 
dent on her for the numerous mother 


too 


were 


cares, her viewpoint of life would be 
materially changed and she would 
discover a two-course road to joy 


for happiness is the child 
tion and that for which 
that which we come to love. 
Popular approval! has set its seal 
not on man’s labor alone, but wo- 
man’s also. One recoils with disgust 
at the boast of some light-brained 
woman who brags of her ignorance 
of work—and displays her flawless- 
ly manicured hands which refuse 
service to human kind. Doesn’t one 
feel like saying, “‘There is nothing 
in this world so good whitening 
and softing the hands as. greasy 
dishwater?”’ It that some 
manicurists really recommend it to 
their customers. It’s a pity they all 
don’t prescribe 
If there is 
in this 
than the 
forming a 
est work, I 


of occupa- 
we labor is 


for 


said 


likewise. 

any greater satisfaction 
world coming to a woman 
knowledge that she is per- 
part of the world’s great- 
wonder what it can be. 


Intellectual Attainment Not All. 


Intellectual 
in this 
not for 


attainment means much 
stage of specialism, but it is 
this ded development 


one-si 


we are pleading. Rather give us a 
well-rounded whole—the woman 
of whom we have heard and 
sometimes known, who could be a 
“negro in the kitchen and a lady in 
the parlor’’—an adaptable, versatile, 
well-balanced individual whom 
truthfully characterize ‘‘wonderfully 
charming!” -“‘truly remarkable!”’ 

There are women today who are 
as enthusiastic over-a brood of small 
chicks and a backyard vegetable gar- 
den where each morning with a hoe, 
they cultivate to perfection a success- 
ion and variety of edible and nutri- 
tious plants, as they are over some 
lecture they have delivered which 
was received as exceedingly intellec- 
tual. 

Woman is just 


we 


as effectually, and 
in a more laudatory way perhaps, 
performing a great work when she 
sets the example of what was once 
considered menial and unlady-like 
farm labor. We are all apes more 
or less and if a woman of our town 
more endowed by intellect, possessing 
more of this world’s goods than we 
and every otherwise better off to 
pearances, mows and 
front yard, 


ap- 
rakes her 
cans her own fruit, 


own 
grows 


her garden rather than depend on 
the market for its wilted products, 
every monkey of us in another year 


vill be doing likewise and 
of industry sown by Mrs 
To will continue to thrive 


the germ 


Looked-Up- 
e and grow. 


No woman (nor man) has any 
moral right to hire performed any 
labor she has the time, strength and 
ability to do. Now, don’t fall back 


on ability— it’s no getting out place 
at all. Whose first attempts ever re- 
sulted in perfection? 
centrated effort has revolutionized 
the world—there has never 
failure in the face of it 


Repeated con- 


been a 


Solving the 


There is no more serious question 
confronting the American 
today than that in screaming 
lines and punctuated by gi 
question mark, 
face from every magazine 
“The Servant Problem—How 
We to Solve It?’’ The 
with woman alone and the 
she goes about it the better 
performing manual labor 
households today that 
mothers of ante-bellum days would 
have shuddered at the thought of 
Twenty years hence there not 
be one servant to every 25 homes 
Labor even now, is high, living ex- 
penses preposterous and back to the 


Servant Probiem, 


women 
head- 
Zanti 
which stares us in the 
we open 
Are 


solution lies 





our grand- 


will 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 


nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 











simple, unostentatious, healthy life 
which has to do with actual necessi- 
ties and no more, and woman with 
her fireless cooker, vacuum cleaners 
and other labor-saving devices will 
solve for time the servant question. 


And look you to the results—her 
grocery bills will be smaller, her 
house cleaner and more sanitary, her 
husbands check-book plumper, her 


children happier and healthier, and 
her countenance lighted with the 
satisfaction of service rendered and 
labor accomplished by the _ invest- 
ment of so little physical strength on 
her part. The mothers of today 
should look into the future just far 
enough to prepare their children for 
it by requiring daily tasks of them. 
It not only lightens the mother’s la- 
bors, but plants industry where it 
will germinate and yield a harvest. 
May the army of working women of 
America continue to gather strength 
and number with the 
perpetual the mission for which they 
were created—service to mankind. 


A Sharp acieili to Unproductive 
Women. 


HE heaviest burden today on pro- 
ductive America, aside from the 
burden imposed by a vicious indus- 
trial system, is that of its non-produc- 
tive women. They are the most de- 
manding portion of our society. They 
spend more money than any other 
group, are more insistent in their 
cry for amusement, are more resent- 
ful of interruptions of their pleasures 
and excitements, go to greater ex- 
tremes of indolence and uneasiness. 
The really serious side to the ex- 
istence of this parasitical group is 
that great numbers of other women, 
not free, forced to produce, accept 
their standards of life. We hear 
women, useful women, everywhere 





talking about the desirability of not 
being obliged to do anything, com- 
miserating women who must work, 


commiserating those who have heavy 
household responsibilities, and by 
the whole gist of their words and acts 
influencing those younger and less 
experienced than themselves to be- 
lieve that happiness lies in irrespon- 
sible living.—Ida M. Tarbell, in 
American Magazine. 





Beware of the Fireworks. 


OURTH OF JULY is approaching 
and I for one am in favor of a 
sane Fourth. Flags, decorations, etc., 
are as patriotic as fireworks and a 
great deal safer Fireworks are en- 
joyed by all if a competent man is 
in charge and exhibits a ‘‘grand dis- 
play’”’ all at once and The 
occasion is indeed enjoyable. But 
fireworks in broken doses are bad 
for scary horses, women’s nerves and 
yotng Americans. 
MRS. ROBERT 
Lake, Miss. 


all over. 


SCOTT. 
Horn 


A Hearty 
Mr. Jones had 
vins. The 
sti t to 


Laugh. 
recently become the 
minister stopped 
congratulate him. 

“Well, Jones,” he said, 
Lord smiled on you.” 

“Smiled on me’ repeated 
laughed out loud at m 
Magazine. 


father 
him on the 
“I hear that the 
has 


Jones. “He 
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Cow-Ease. 


Prevents | 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


ani Cattle and Horses 
and allows cows to feed in peace, makin 
More Milk and More Money for mend 
A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied witha sprayer. eeps cows in good 
condition, and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk, 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name an 
5, and we wiil deliver 
prepaid to your address a 
alf-gallon can of COW- 
EASE and_SPRAYER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and dt ang 
above Trial Offer, $1.5 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 
CARTS ER- MOR TON co, 


N, MASS. - 
DAISY FLY KILLER E320 hit 




















killa alt 


Clean, orna 


mental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
Beason, Can't spill 


or tip over, 
injure anyt! 
anteed e 


will no 








150 DeKalb Ave 
Brooklyn N.Y. 








Make More Money 
Out Of Your Fruits and Vegetables 


Don’t let your surplus fruits and vegetables 
go to waste. Can them, the same as a larg 
canning factory. Small investment, big profi ts. 
Easy to build up a profitable “‘eoeaee of your 
own, on the farm with STAH 


——— Outfits 


Made i in all sizes. Prices 
$4.20up. Fully guarante ot 
2 Over 100,000 in use. I fur- 
Sed nish everything ne¢ ded rtd 
make a complete ¢ rir 
factory on the f 
will send you_my ¢ 

§ Canners Book Free ae 
scribes Canners, ana tell: 
Agents how to market canne d 
Wanted goods, Write today. Now. 


F. S. STAHL, Box 211 QUINCY, ILL.| 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Seer each town to ride and exhibit san 
Fil Write for special offer. 
Finest Guaranteed $ $: 
% 1912 Models 10 to 27 
@ with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof 


H1910 & 1911 Models EF #y $12 


\all of best makes.. 
Second - Hand Wheels | 


| All makes and models i 
fi good as new : $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING § SALE 
We Ship on Approval thout @ 
uplcent deposit, t ht, a iy allow 
f70 DA v's FREE TRIAL, 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lar 
yj sundries, parts and repairs for all makes 
z Bie th i ASS vig NOT BUY ath y 1 


EAD CYCLE CO,” CHICAGO 





































"Dept. R-187 


New Gand Catalog 


Just off the press. 300 pages. Thousands of il 

lustrations and color plates. Every musical in 

strument. Highest quality and lowest pr > 

the world, Easy payments. Write today. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

115 E. 4th Av. Gocinnatt = 323 S, Wabash Av., Chicago 

















Let us tell you how t 
catch them where yo 
think there are nonce, 
We make the f 
Double Wire Fish Basket 
Greatly improved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


Bees On the Farm (o°¢): 
will help you get more pleasure and more Pp 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subse riptic 
Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sen 
THE A I. ROOT COMPANY, Box 253, Medina, 


Muzzle 








sold by dealers, od # 
6 sent prepaid for §$t 
HAROLD SOMER 
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An Easily Made Fireless Cooker. 

HE simplest kind of fireless cook- 
T constructed from an 
ordinary packing box, about two or 
two and a half feet square. 

It must be without cracks, and the 
lid must fit down with a 
catch. An ordinary hook 
would do 

Havs enough clean hay to 
fill this, leaving a nest in the center 
in which to put the vessel containing 
food. plenty of hay under th< 
‘vessel and make a pad of hay to go 
on top, Which will completely fill the 
space, SO that when the top is fas- 
box will be tightly 


er may be 


close, good 


and eye 


sweet 


Have 


tened down the 
packed. 

Have two vessels alike—ten-pound 
lard buckets would do nicely, or 
anything that has a ciose-fitting top 
always use the same bucket, 
so the nest in the hay will Ht at: 

Prepare your meat or vegetables 
in the usual way, putting not quite 
as much water as when cooking on 
the stove. None of the steam is lost 
so less water is required. 

Fill one of the buckets with boil- 
ing water and put into the cooker, 
close quickly and fasten. 

Put the food into the other bucket, 
start it to cooking and let it cook 
several minutes, then while it is boil- 
ing hard, remove the first bucket 
from the cooker and put the second 
in, closing and fastening it as quick- 
ly as possible. 

The length of time for cooking is 
ordinarily the same as when cooked 
onthe stove. The cooker must not be 
opened until you are ready to serve 
the food, or if it is something that 
requires very long cooking like a big 
roast or ham, or baked beans, it 
would be well to re-heat after three 
or four hours, return it to the cook- 
er for several hours longer. 


~and 


You can’t burn food in a cooker 
and you can’t over-cook it, so it 
doesn’t matter how long you leave 
it in. 

You could put on dinner early in 
the morning, leave it until a half- 
hour before noon, then build a fire 
and re-heat, and if necessary cook 


for a few minutes on the stove. 

Your cooker can be as long as you 
like, and with as many nests, but i 
would advise separate pads and tops 
for each nest. 

Never put any vessel in 
not a closely fitting lid. 

Sun the hay occasionally to keep 
it sweet and fresh. 

The success of a cooker lies in 
having it tightly packed, all air ex- 
cluded, and the food boiling hard 
when put in, and then fastening up 
quickly. 

MRS. 


that has 


ANNIE H. YOUNG. 





A Mother’s Troubles. 
Y DEAR ‘‘Mother Townsend,” if 
I should get nothing more out of 
The Progressive Farmer than your 


letter of encouragement, I should 
feel fully repaid. I am telepathing 
to you today all kind of loving 


thoughts for the kindly words and 
the gentle 


motherly pat on the 
Shoulder (my own mother is in 
Heaven and I miss her so) that 
brought the tears to my eyes and 


the thankful feeling in my heart. 
Yes, sometimes, at our house, we 
have royal battles, for alas we come 


of fighting stock and none of my 
Crowd ‘‘will take a lick off of no- 
body!” That’s the ultimatum, and 


When Jip slaps Tom or Gus or Bob, 
Woe is me, for there’s not a one will 
take the last lick. 

Tell me what is to be 
dilemma like that? 

And as for table manners, my dear 
Mother Townsend, why mention it? 
The other day I thought sure I’d give 
them enough of Yankee pudding. The 
pater taboos that delicacy, so when 
he was gone one day I made a huge 
one and cut it into six equal wedges, 
not slices. When I placed one in the 
plate of the little boy with the ap- 


done in a 








knows that she is doing her best. 





GREAT PICTURES YOU 





A HELPING HAND, BY RENOUF. 


HE old sailor cheerfully accepts the will for the deed and the little girl 


Gallery, Washington, D. C., and is greatly admired by visitors. 


SHOULD KNOW. 


The original is in the Corcoran Art 








pealing eye, instead of the rapturous 
exclamation I expected, he plaintively 
queried: ‘Is that all I can get?’’ 
But with all their faults they have 
the making of good men and women 
and I shall take your advice, dear 
friend, ‘‘do my level best,’’ and ‘‘aft- 
er many days” I shall expect to see 
that after all ‘‘The ol’ Dominicker 
did lay eggs.” AUNT KATE. 


A Handy Home-Made Cupboard . 
E WERE in need of a cupboard 

in the dining-room in which the 
dishes from the table and victuals 
could be placed and thus save thou- 
sands of steps every year, so we 
made an arrangement with a car- 
penter in the neighborhood whereby 
my husband would furnish the nec- 
essary lumber, glass, hinges, ete., and 


would also help him in the work. 
In this way the cupboard cost us 
very little. 

We made the cupboard in two 
parts. The dimensions of the base 
are: Length 41 inches; width 18 


inches; heighth 38 
contains a wide drawer and two 
shelves and doors. The upper part 
has two doors with glass inserted and 
three shelves. The dimensions of the 


inches, and it 


upper part are: Length 41 inches; 
width 13 inches; length 37 inches. 
I gave the cupboard two coats 


of japalac (walnut color) so that 
it now appears to be made of walnut 
or other hardwood. As the cupboard 
now stands I doubt whether one like 
it could be purchased for less than 
$7, whereas this one cost us about 
$3 and a little work. 

I must also mention what arrange- 
ment we have made for knitting 
stockings. Three families have pur- 
chased a Gerhardt knitting machine, 
each family using the machine one 
month at a time. In this way a 
great burden is taken from the shoul- 
ders of the woman of the house who 
already is overworked, and the work 
is done well and in short order, and 
what is more, such home-made, wool- 
en stockings last the children far 
longer than store-bought stockings. 
Several families can easily unite and 
buy such a knitting machine, for it 
is used but a few months every year. 

MRS. P. C. HENRY. 

Conover, N. C. 


Muresco Instead of Wall Paper. 
N ARTICLE in a recent 
pels me to write in 

Muresco as a wall finish 
wall-paper. 

It is cheaper, and I 

satisfactory in every 


issue im- 
favor of 
instead of 


find it 
way. 


more 


Then 


when one tires of the color scheme 
in a room, another can be selected 
and applied without the trouble of 


removing the first. 


The Muresco is 
brush (a whitewash 
in the same way as paint, and two 
coats should be given, having the 
first or priming coat one-third more 
water than directions given on pack- 
age. 

Then, if 
vices of an 


with a 
is best) 


applied 
brush 


one can secure the ser- 

experienced decorator, 
the pretty stenciled borders will be 
an added pleasure, 

] remember a living-room we had 
decorated about 10 years ago. The 
walls were a soft, restful gray, and a 
contrasting color, red, was used in 
the simple border. 

We like terra-cotta in rooms which 
haven't much sunshine, and pea or 
apple green in those rooms we wish 
to be cool-looking. 

There are other prepared wall 
finishes which may be good, but we 
have used only the Muresco. Do not 
use on newly plastered walls and 
on the walls called hard-finished. 

The woodwork can be painted aft- 
er the walls are finished, and then 
your rooms will be sanitarily clean, 
and the cost will be small. 

MRS. J. L. BOWDEN. 

Burgaw, N. C. 


To Clean Porcelain. 
HEN a porcelain bath tub or 
other toilet vessels of porcelain 
need cleaning, simply take a dry 
cloth and pour some kerosene oil on 
it, then rub the vessel well. After 
this is done take a clean, dry cloth 
and rub over the surface, thus taking 
all odor of kerosene away, and leav- 
ing the vessel clean and white as it 
is possible for it to be. This is all 
done in one fifth the time necessary 
when using other means and nothing 
we buy is cheaper than kerosene oil. 
MRS. FRANK L. WILSON. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


E LIVE in a remote village, 12 
miles from the nearest point 
where ice may be obtained. There 
weekly ice-cream festivals for 
pay. but as many of us possess large 


are 


families and few pennies, ope dish 
around is something near the limit. 


So we formed a club, and every two 
weeks we all ‘chip in’’ together, buy 
a few hundred pounds of ice, bake 
cake, jumbles, furnish sugar, flavor- 
ing, salt and milk, each one about 
10 cents per head, and then just 
make our ice-cream in some nearby 
grove, eat and enjoy ourselves. There 
are eight or 10 families and about 
40 youngsters, so the bill is light 


compared to the amount consumed. 
Occasionally we buy less ice and pur- 
chase lemons and bananas. When 
the youngsters are not eating they 
are swinging, skipping ropes, playing 








(9) 


ball and in fact doing just as they 
please, while they please to do right. 


733 


Some of the members are musical, 
one owns a graphophone; all con- 
sider themselves in honor bound to 


do their part of the entertaining. 
have no rules, 


We 
anything 
rally 


sick, tl 


by-laws or 


of the kind. As there are 


gene 


a*few too help, o1 


carried to 


poor to 


e 


surplus is them, and it is 


worth no littie trouble to note their 
appreciation of the little act of kind- 
ness.—Mrs. D. B. P. in Rural New 
Yorker. 
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9257—Ladies’ “Overall” Apron.—Cut in 
three sizes: small, medium, large It re- 
quires 6% yards of 36-inch material for the 
medium size. 

9248—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in six sizes: 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
It requires six yards of 36-inch material for 
the 86-inch size. 

9243—Dress for Misses and Small Women 
—Cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 
years. It requires 5% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for the 16-year size. 

9222-9228—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 
cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Skirt 9228 cut in five 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist 
measure. It requires six yards of 44-inch 
material for the medium size. This calls 
for two separate patterns—l10c for each. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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Timely Recipes. 











FLANEL CAKES. 


One pint butter milk warmed on the 
stove, 2 eggs beaten separately, 1 kitchen 
spoonful of melted butter, 1 tablespoon sug- 
ar, 1 pinch of salt. Beat yolks of eggs, sugar 


and butter together. Stir in to the milk 
a level teaspoon of soda until it foams. 
(1 leave my milk on the stove until after 


I add the soda). Add to the sugar and eggs, 


sifting in enough flour for a soft batter. 
Beat the whites dry and add last. 

Try using a bacon rind to grease the 
griddle. Just rub it over thoroughly. The 
cakes will not stick, because of the salt 


in the rind. Pretty things seem to taste bet- 
ter to me, so it is best to pour the batter off 
perfectly round.—N. M. J. 





CUTTING COOKIES. 
In making cookies, do not roll and cut 


them out in the old way, but take the whole 
batch of dough, form it in a long roll about 


an inch in diameter and cut in one-inch 
slices with a sharp knife. Place them in 
the pan about two inches apart, flattening 


each slice slightly with the hand. The heat 
from the baking melts the slices to the re- 
quired thickness and the cookies are abso- 
lutely round. This is quicker than the old 


way and there are no bits of dough left to 


roll again.—Exchange. 

“How many children have you?” said 
the tourist affably. 

“I dunno xactly” answered the _ tired 
looking woman. 

“You don’t know?” 

“Not for certain. Willie’s gone fishing; 


Tommy’s breakin’ in a colt; Georgie’s bor- 
rowed his father’s shoigun to go huntin’ an’ 
Esmeralda Ann is thinkin’ of elopin I 
never know how many I’ve got till supper 
time comes, so’s I can count *’em.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 
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RECENT letter from a reader of sixty years 
says that if he is counted old, the Corn Club 
boys are not going to be able to claim all the big 


corn yields He jestingly says it is time for the 


boys ‘‘to get back in their places.'’ That's the 
right spirit, and just what might be expected of 
a man who has id The Progressive Farmer for 
twenty years [ s a pity there are not, as our 
friend suggests, some farming clubs for old men 
as well as for the boys 

OU may have doubted what we have said in 

past years, or what the experiment stations 


have toid you about the bad effects of deep till- 
age after crops get large, because editors and 
experiment station workers are bound to be ‘‘the- 
orists;’’ but that need not keep you from profit- 
ing by what Mr. Latham says on page 4, of this 
issue. Mr. Latham, you know, is a “practical 
farmer,’ and therefore would not have a “the- 
orist’s’”’ interest in misleading you Seriously, 
however, that little story he tells might easily be 


worth hundreds of dollars to some farmers who 
are so “‘practical” as to break their lands shallow 
and cultivate deep, and we trust every reader will 
read it and keep it in mind It is well worth re- 
membering, 
: THE farmer of middle life or beyond who 
contemplates moving to the city, we suggest 
careful thought before making the change if 
he is poor, he can make a better living on the 
farm, if he will study his business and make his 
fields more productive, than he can in the city 


If he is rich and able to live without work in the 
city, he can live better, if he will try, on the 
farm than in the city But these are not the 


chief reasons why the man who has lived on 
the farm until middle life should think twice be- 
fore moving to town His habits are fixed and 
the chances are ten to one that city ways will not 
be found as agreeable as they now appear to him 
Moreover, many men leave the farm and go to the 
village or town because of their children This 
is also a mistake The best place to raise chil- 
dren is in a well-equipped, well-managed country 
bome 


sega KE. W. DABBS, of the South Car- 
Olina Farmers’ Union has written to all the 
county presidents in his State asking that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to meet the bank 
presidents and chambers of commerce of the 
different counties and endeavor to reach an 
agreement as to the marketing of the cotton crop 
These committees will also report to a State com- 
mittee. The Sumter County committee has already 
had its meeting and reports that the banks w 
provide ample funds at 6 per cent to carry from 
October 1 to May 1 enough cotton to in 
sure gradual marketing; the warehouse capacity 
will be doubled, and farmers are urged to take 
the most care possible in picking, baling anc 
Storing so as to secure cotton of the best grade 
possible, and to have it as presentable as possible 
All this looks to us like real business, and we 
commend this county’s example to all others in 
the Cotton Belt 


“A. CCORDING to a bulletin lately issued b 

the Census Bureau, farmers certainly have no 
right to complain of the prices they are getting 
this year. The average prices paid producers for 
a number of products for May 15, 1912 and 1911 
are as follows Corn 82.3 cents, 55.1 « ; 


yA aa) ‘ent 

Wheat 102.8 cents, 86.3 cents: oats 552 eents 
34.7 cents; hay $17.54, $13.16 per ton; butter 
24.8 cents, 20.3 cents; hogs $6.79. $5.72; beef 
Cattle $5.36, $4.59; sheep $4.74, $4.51 per 100 
pounds; milk 22.5 cents, 20.9 cents per gallon 
The only notable decreases were to be fou d in 
cotton, which this ‘ar brougl 11 nts pe 
pound against 14.6 cen¢ last year ind tton 
seed I yu > 1 Zl ato igainst $25.46 
last year ru e all-cotton farm 3 did get 





hard hit last year, and if high prices, which 
now seem probable this year, induce us to go cot- 
ton crazy again next spring, the same old story 
Plan a rotation and stick to it. 


That way safety lies 


will be told again 


ue Miss Clement has to say this week 
about “The Women Who Work” admirably 
supplements last week’s discussion of ‘The 
Tragedy of the Farm Woman.”’ We are sure 
that most Progressive Farmer women are women 
who work—-women to whom the term ‘‘parasitic”’ 
could never apply. We fear, indeed, that some 
of them have to do much more hard physical 
labor than they should, and we are especially 
eager to help these women, if we can, to find 
ways of lightening their burdens and makinz 
their lives easier; but we would not have one of 
them all feel that labor in itself is a hardship or 
a disgraceful thing. The ability to do one’s part 
of the world’s needed labor, is indeed one of the 
first essentials of self-respect, and neither the 
parasitic woman nor the indolent man has a right 
to expect real respect from others, We may 
sometimes foolishly envy the people who do not do 
some part of the useful work, but we seldom have 
much real admiration for them. 


Why the State-Wide Stock Law is Right. 


NORTH CAROLINA reader in urging us to 

continue our efforts to obtain State-wide 

laws for the control of livestock gives the 
following reasons why a state-wide stock law is 
needed: 


‘We need the law in order to protect our 
forest lands from the depredations of animals 
running at large; we need it that we may 
put out orchards and grow fall and winter 
and other crops for land improvement with- 
but being hindered with the expense of fenc- 
ing; we need to get rid of our scrubs and 
get this help to improve our livestock; we 
need such a law to teach our people to care 
for their own livestock and not to be tres- 
passing upon their neighbors, and especially 
do we need a State law by legislative en- 
actment in order that the strife and bitter- 
ness caused by local elections may be 
avoided. 

“Another advantage of a State law i 
that it would save the people of those sec- 
tions where only a part of the area is under 
stock law, many thousands of dollars in 
taxes. One township may vote the law and 
raise money for fencing and the next year 
the adjoining townships may also adopt the 
stock law and render the fences built the 
year before useless.’’ 





There is no question but that any section where 
even a small portion of the area is in cultivation, 
or consists of improved lands used for pasturage 
should adopt the fair and economical plan of 
each man controlling and caring for his own 
animals, But the people are jealous of their 
right to say what laws shall be placed upon them 
and consequently local option in this question 
of fences is looked upon as one of their sacred 
rights. After all, however, it is largely a ques- 
tion as to whether the State, the county or the 
ownship is to be the unit for the operation of the 
law We believe the State is the smallest area 
which should deal with such a problem. For a 
county, or a township, or even a smaller area as 
is often the case, to be compelled to fence to pro- 
tect itself from the depredation of the livestock 
of other sections is placing too great a burden 
on the people of so small an area. In fact, the 
established practice as regards the adoption and 
enforcement of the stock law is all wrong in 
principle. All territory should be automatically 
under stock law. No man or section should be 
compelled to fence against livestock of other 
men or sections. All territory should be first and 
by right stock-law territory and then if any sec- 
tion wants free range, let it by majority vote put 
such territory under free range conditions and 
pay the cost of fences around its free-range ter- 
ritory This would place no hardship on those 
sections which want to control their livestock as 
a means to better stock and improved farming, 
und it would enable those who wish free or com- 
munity ranges to enjoy them by paying for the 
ost of fencing those ranges 


It is only a question of a little greater agricul- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


tural progress and development and a few years 
more time, until every section making any pre- 
tense to progressive farming will find it to its ad- 
vantage to control farm livestock. It is cheaper 
to fence the livestock than to fence the crops; but 
that is not the best argument for the stock-lawsg, 
for both crops and livestock should be fe nced 
in order that all may be used to the best advan- 
tage; but the best reason for the stock law ig 
that it will mean better livestock, better careq 
for and with greater freedom from disease, 





The Local Dealer is Indispensable. 

KCAUSE of our attitude on the parcels post 

some have tried to make it appear that The 

Progressive Farmer is not as friendly as it 

ought to be to the merchant. This assertion ig 
untrue. The truth is that the small mer- 
chants have had _ themselves __ stuffed with 
@ lot of absurd nonsense about the _par- 
cels post. The agents of the express com- 
panies have made them believe that the parcels 
post ruins the local merchant—a fallacy which all 
the world’s experience shows is false. They have 
parcels post, we believe, in England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Japan, China, and India, all coun- 
tries which the writer has personally visited, and 
the parcels post has not ruined the local mer- 
chant in a single one of them. Why then should 
it ruin him in America? To say that it will do 
so is simply to accuse the American merchant of 
being more incompetent and useless than mer- 
chants in any other country—which is not so. 

So far from being injurious to the merchant's 
interests the parcels post will be of positive ben- 
efit to the wide-awake merchant. It will enable 
him to get orders from farmer customers many 
and many a time when he would not otherwise 
get them because of the farmer's unwillingness 
to quit work and go to the store in person. 

The talk that the mail-order houses will get 
all the business if a parcels post were established 
does violence to the most fundamental traits 
of human nature. The farmer likes to buy from 
the man with whom he has personal acquain- 
tance—usually some old friend he can call by 
his first name. He likes to see and handle the 
goods he is buying, compare the different makes 
and the prices asked for each. Then, too, the 
farmer has sense enough to know that he must 
get from the mail-order houses a very consid- 
erable reduction indeed in order to make it 
more profitable to deal with them instead of 
with his local merchant. An exchange gives this 
story to illustrate this point: 

‘Down in Oklahoma the other day a man 
went into a store to buy a saw. He saw the 
kind he wanted and asked the price. It was 
$1.65, the dealer said. 

‘*Good gracious,’ said the man. ‘I can get 
the same thing from Sears, Roebuck & Co 
for $1.35.’ 

““That’s less than it cost me,’ said the 
dealer, ‘but I'll sell it on-the same terms as 
the mail-order house just the same.’ 

‘All right,’ said the customer. ‘You can 
send it along and charge it to my account 

‘*‘Not on your life,’ the dealer replied 
‘No charge accounts. You can’t do business 
with the mail-order house that way. Fork 
over the cash.’ 

“The customer complied. 

““*Now two cents for postage and five cents 
for a money order.’ 

* *What——————_____’ 

Certainly; you have to send a letter and 
a money order to a mail-order house you 
know.’ 

“The customer, inwardly raving, kept to 
his agreement and paid the nickel. 

‘Now, 25 cents expressage.’ 

“Well, I be ,” he said, but paid it 
saying, ‘Now hand me that saw and I’ll take 
it home myself and be rid of this foolery.’ 

‘Hand it to you? Where do you think you 
are? You’re in Oklahoma and I’m in Chi- 
cago, and you'll have to wait two weeks for 
that saw 

‘Whereupon the dealer hung the saw on 
a peg and put the money in his cash drawer 

‘That makes $1.67,’ he said ‘It has 
cost you two cents more and taken you two 
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than if you had paid 


in the first place.’ ”’ 

I ry is, of course, an exaggeration, but 
it has much ot truth Some things the 
farm could probably buy cheaper from the 
mail-ord house than from his local merchant it 
he | parcels post, just as he can get some 
things iper now. Most things he will go on 


buying from his local dealer just as he does now, 


with this great advantage—the small store- 
keeper can get by mail for his customers many 
single articles and small packages which he can- 


not now afford to carry or which present trans- 
portation rates make so expensive that the farm- 
er will not buy them. No legitimate business has 
ever yet been injured by increasing the facilities 
trade 


mt 1 | 
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for 


dealer occupies a place that nobody 


else can fill We know that in many sections 
there are more local dealers than the needs oi 
the community justify, but nobody need be afraid 
that t parcels post will put the small merchant 
out of business It has not done so anywhere 
else in .e world, and will not in America. The 
small dealer is very foolish to let anybody stuff 
him wi such nonsense [In fact, he weakens his 
cause | iny such argument For the merchan 


to say that it would be to the advantage of the 





farmer to buy from the mail-order house in case 
the Government would only make a fair freight 
rate through the parcels post, is an indictment 
of the small merchant, an assertion of his in- 
competence and uselessness, which we do not 
accept or endorse for a minute, and which the 


merchant certainly ought not to. 
Who Finds Out New Facts? 
HEORISTS may talk all night and not help 


But, it 
methods of 


your dairy profits much. you can 


secure the detailed practical 


stock keepers and practical dairymen, the profits 


from the cows on your farm will be enlarged 


before you realize it.” 


[It is such “rot” as the above, which recently 


appeared in an exchange, that is largely respon- 


sible tor the prejudice among farmers against 


accurat scientific knowledge relative to farm- 


ing, which is to be obtained through reading and 
study. It is this sort of popular nonsense which 
retarded the 


farming 


has the 


the 


a knowl- 


cause of education among 


classes and given encouragement to 


idea that to be a farmer an education- 


edge of the scientific facts and principles under- 


lying farming practices—is not necessary. 


But let us see how much truth there is to this 
statement What discovery or development in 
dairying during the last quarter century has done 
most to make dairying profitable? Any well- 
informed person will at once think of the Bab- 


cock test. Was this discovered by 


and 


the ‘‘practical 


stock keepers practical dairymen?”’ it is 


the work of a scientist and for aught we know 
Prot. Babeock may never have milked a cow 
Ce) n is he would not be classed as a ‘‘prac- 
tica ) dairyman.’ 

What discoveries of facts or principles, made 


by the so-called the 


test in value, to the practical 


practical dairymen, equal 
Babcock 


dairy 


butter-fat 
man of today? 
Again, what is the value of our present knowl- 


edge of dairy bacteriology to the practical dairy- 


mar Is there any field of discovery wherein the 
so-called practical dairymen have done as much to 
Make The idea that 


dairying profitable the dairy- 


Man, busy with the routine work in the dairy, 
cCan‘discover facts—useful facts—as well as the 
ma vho is trained for and gives his whole time 
to searching for new facts is an old fossilized idea 
vVhich is only kept alive by ignorance or preju- 
1 —_— > . » . x 
ice and the desire of a part of the agricultural 
Press to cater to what it thinks popular 

lairymen needs facts no matter where 
t me from or who discovers them, but as a 
ni ac up to the present, most of the 
new and luable facts relating to dairying, as in 
ot I of farming, have been discovered b 
the mis-n , 


‘theorists 












‘“What’s The News?”’ 
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The Taft-Roosevelt Fight Continues. 
VER 


pened at Chicago 


knows by this 


that 


reader time what hap- 
Mr. Taft's ‘‘steam- 

roller’ worked perfectly all through the 
stormy convention; the President was re- 
nominated on the first ballot, 344 Roosevelt dele- 
gates declining to vote; that Vice President Sher- 
man also re-nominated; that the adoption of 
a resolution empowering the National Committee 
to fill vacancies and to declare vacant the seat of 
any member might support the 
nominees, gives Mr. Taft’s friends complete con- 
trol of the party machinery for four years’ more; 
that Mr friends held a 


that 


was 


refuse to 


who 


Roosevelt’s mass meeting 


of protest and endorsed him for President, and 
that he will set about the work of organizing a 
new party This is what has taken place. As to 
vhat it means opinions will differ widely. As v 


little doubt 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, a 


would have 


1ave said before, there can be that as 
majority 


preferred 


between Mr 


the Republican voters 


the former That some of the Roosevelt dele 
gates were unjustly denied seats in the conven- 
tion can scarcely be doubted, but that the Roose- 
velt list was any fairer than the Taft list seenis 
to us to be very doubtful. Indeed, it was a fight 


finish and Mr. Taft won, solely because his 
friends had control of the party machinery. 

third party will amount 
of course, be only a matter of conjecture 
If the Democrats nominate a reactionary, it is 
likely that -velt party will develop con- 
siderable strength if the Democratic candidate 


to a 


Roosevelt’s 





the Roos 


is unquestionably progressive we do not expect 
much from the new movement. In that case it 
will become merely Mr. Roosevelt's personal 
party, and will not likely outlast one election 
The Republican party is noted for its ability to 
get together, and while this split is undoubtedi 
serious, it is not to be expected that Mr. Roose- 


velt can 
Mr. Taft in 
made in the primaries 


make anything like the showing against 
the election that he has 
The LaFollette and Cum- 


November 





mins delegates refused to bolt, as did 107 Roose- 
velt delegates Governor Hadley and Senator 
Borah, Roosevelt’s ablest lieutenants in the con- 





vention will both remain in the Republica: 
are not wanting men of ability and 
the independent movement, how- 
e Senators Clapp and Dixon, Gov- 
Stubbs and Bass, Gifford Pinchot, 
Unfortunately for 
are others whoss 
inecing of a revolt against 
Ward, of New 
others of their kind. 


fight, 
Party There 
reputation in 
-men | 


ernors Johnson, 








ever— 


James R. Garfield and others 
Mr. 
presence is 
bossism: Flinn, of Pen 


York; Lyons, of 


Roosevelt’s cause, 


there 
not so con 
nsylvania; 


Texas, and 


The Party and the Voter. 


NE result of this 
bringing before 
form of the old 

of the voter to the party. 

about outgrown the old 

“belongs to his part 

disecreditable in a 

straight 


campaign has been the 
the people -in a concrete 
question the relation 

We have fortunately 
notion that the voter 
-that there is anything 
refusing to vote the 
bound by party conven- 


as to 


man’s 
ticket or to be 


tions or caucuses More and more it is coming 
to be realized that the party is merely an instru- 
ment through which the voter is to register its 
will, and that the voter’s first duty is not to the 


party, but to the State. 

There has been much complaint of some of the 
new primary laws because they permit men 
have been identified with one party to vote in the 
other party’s primaries. tried 
to prevent have made it possible fo: 
-the voter to choose own party without inter- 
ference from anyone and, if he wishes, to choose 


who 
Some States have 
this; others 


his 


a new party at each election. This seems to us 
the wiser plan. 
Another idea that is slowly dying is that if a 


man takes part in a primary he is bound to sup- 
port the nominee of the party. It is hard to see 
how such an idea could have obtained gen- 
eral acceptance If there is in my party a candi- 


ever 








date whom I consider especially unworthy, and | 
vote against him in the primary, and he win 

then I must not vote against him in the election 
even tho the opposing indidate is to my mind a 
much fitter man for the place! Is not this a clear 
case of placing one party above one’s country? 
Yet a pledge to support the nominee whoever he 
may be, is often made a condition of voting in a 
party contest A political party is not a close cor- 
poration; it is a voluntary association of citizens 
working for a common end If any one of thes 

citizen jecides that he no longer desires that 
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end, or if he decides that some other party will 
reach it more quickly, he has perfect right to 
go-to the other party and to support its candi- 
dates, no matter how often he may have voted 
with the first one 

The men who followed Mr. Roosevelt out of 
the Republican Party had a perfect right to do 
30, just as others who supported him had a right 
to remain in the party and fighé for a change in 


its policies. 


There is, in our opinion, altogether too much 
subservience to party machinery, and too much 


of the idea that the party in itself is a thing to be 
considered The political party is, as we said 
before, merely the instrument with which the 
voter works in his effort to mold the character of 
government; and while we advise no man to leave 
his party, and are inclined to believe that in most 
cases the voter can do more good by working in 
his party than by going out of it, we believe that 
it will be a great thing for the country when it 
is generally recognized that the party belongs to 
the voter, and not the voter to the party . 


Other Items of Interest. 
T THIS writing public attention is 
to Baltimore where the 


turning 
Democratic conven- 
sub-committee 
Alton B. 
Mr. Bryan 


tion forces are gathering. A 

National Committee has 
temporary chairman, 
is making a fight against him. 


of the 


Parker as 


selected 
and 


To our mind, Mr. Taft deserves great credit for 
of the Army Appropriation Bill. The 
of tacking important legislation on as 
to appropriation bills is one wholly bad, 





“riders”’ 
and the special provision to which the President 


objects—the requirement that the Chief of Staff 
must have had ten years of service in the line 
would be bad at any time and is doubly so in the 
present case. It is, in short, only an attempt to 
legislate General Wood out of his position, and we 
are glad the President vetoed it. 

Party 
but. 


Certainly 


platforms count for much, 
usually they given little consideration. 
little consideration will be given the 
Republican platform in the coming campaign. It 
it one of the most perfunctory documents we have 
iong time. the few specific 
those for simplification of judi- 
cial procedure, for publicity as to campaign con- 
tributions, for a parcels post zone system 

and for Government aid in the control 
1 


yf the Mississippi River 


sometimes 
are 


A 


seen in-a Among 


declarations are 
with a 


+ »rhar 
Or Cnarges 


Dr. John A announced him- 


of Senator John- 


has 
the seat 


Abercrombie 
as a candidate for 
ston, of Alabama 

* x 


The House Judiciary Committee voted unani- 
mousely to impeach Judge Archbald of the Com- 
merce Court, who is charged with misconduct in 
the handling of a coal land transaction. 

* a * 

The Beef Trust has announced that it will 
‘dissolve’ in August and the Government’s suit 
inst it is being held up. 

* * * 
Louisiana is still 


The big Hymelia crevasse in 


unstopped and new territory is being flooded. 
Over 1,000 people are destitute, and it may be 
weeks before anything can be done to stop the 
outflow of water 
A Thought for the Week. 

E THE world great or small, what matter 

is that to mankind? it is always great 

enough, provided it gives us a stage for 


suffering or for love. To suffer and to love—these 


are the twin sources of inexhaustible beauty. 
suffering and pain; how divine it is, how misun- 
derstood To it we owe all the good in us, all 


that makes life worth living; to it 


and courage and ali the virtues. 


we owe pity 
The earth is but 


a grain of sand in a barren infinity of worlds. 
Yet, if it is only on earth creation suffers, it is 
greater than all the rest of the universe put te- 


rather Anatole France 


fee use of lime in 
more largely 
rapidly 


The South, 


some form, and perhaps 
ground limestone, is increasing 
throughout agricultural America. 
as a whole, probably has greater needs 


very 





for lime than any cther section of similar size. 
In many sections there are large d sits of lime 
stone, but as yet we have not ful alized their 
value and made full use of them. Recently the 
Ohio and I i ve issued circwlars on 
he sub ment Station, Cir- 
ular No. 12 me,’’ Wooster, Ohio; 
Indiana E Circular No. 38, 





“Liming the Soil,” Le ind 
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{ What a difference! 
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The Great Guernsey “MARION OF THE GLEN” 
and Her Twin Calves. 
















Owned by Mr. H. A. C.Tayior, 
noted capitalist of 
a New York and f 
i 


Newport, 


Tubular 
used 
exclusively 
on Mr.Taylor’s 








That is why we show you 
these two pans. We want you 
to SEE and KNOW the differ- 
ence between the World’s Best 
Cream Separator and less mod- 
ern machines. 

The full pan contains the disks taken from one 


of the thousands of separators which have been re- ™ 
placed by Tubulars. They tire a woman and try her patience; 





they rust, wear 
loose, eventually give cream a metallic or disky flavor, and waste cream in the 
skimmed milk. 


The other pan contains the only piece used inside the marvelously simple, 
wonderfully clean skimming, everlastingly durable 


s 

SHARPLES °*"", fyhuter gree" 
Take your choice, of course, but remember that mis- 
takes are unpleasant and costly and must eventually be corrected. Why not ask 
those who have discarded other separators for Tubulars? Their advice is valua- 
ble; they have paid good money for experience—they know the difference. 

Write for a full, free trial. Other sepa- THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
inent roy le hormbdage WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, ill. 
get prompt attention, San Francisco, Cal.; ~ Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
ask for Catalog 283 Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 




















SELWYN FARMS) @ 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


Oakwood Farm 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 








Jersey Bull For Sale 


| Solid color. Dropped 
| August 2, 1910 


Price, $75.00 
If you are interested write and 
l get his picture and pedigree. 























Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at | 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
oar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. ANGUS BULL CALVES 


Calves of either sex or breed for sale. Eligib! to. registry 

| Zligible egis ; 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST of age, $50 each Calves between six 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH | and nine months, $75. Good, solid, beefy 


| young bulls ready for service also for 
BERKSHIRES [|[ «. 


Of large size, heavy bone and high- THE DELLS STOCK FARM. 


est quality, at farmers’ prices I | Ss. E. Lantz, Proprietor, Congerville, Ill. 
have a choice lot of pigs 8 to 12 ie | 


weeks old, bred close up in the blood 
of the great boars of the breed. Not 
forced. Just right to go ahead and | Hi oO 1 t e i rm 4 
develop on ordinary farm fare. | Eng 

Prices the lowest 


E. M. TIMBER LA KE, 








under six months 






















200 or More Always on Hand to 
Choose From. 

Buy a young registered bull and 
grade up your herd I have bull 
calves by prominent sires from offi- 
cially tested dams, at $25 each. 

T. H. RUSSELL, - Geneva, Ohio. 


Orange, Va. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Fifty long bodied, well developed Berkshire pigs, 
three to four months old, that have been well fed and 
grazed on oats and rape. Pigs sired by Carolina Master- 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent of the blood of Master- 
piece 77,000, and by ason of Russwurm’s Grand Cham- 
pion boar, Lee’ s Artful Premier 12th. f you want the 
best of breeding and individuality at a reasonable price, 
give me your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. M. THIGPEN 
Route No. 5, TARBORO, N. C. 























HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 

B k hi F ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
un erKsnire arms at reasonable prices. Addr ss, 

Catho hast Ch apna ere E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ml. 

erd oars: Masterpiece nampion 2nd, by Master- * t eli . : -epularl 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. k be ia — ie a regularly 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s yy U. Ss. overn ° 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 3 = 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson | Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
Premier, and other noted boars. tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, ourherd tookfour | pjiocky kind. 3red in the purple... We are 
blues and one red out of six entries. | booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 




















St. Matthews, S. C. 





Reduction Sale Old North State Berkshires. 


Large lot of handsome Berkshire pigs ready for ship- 
ment, weight 30 to 40 Ibs. Usual prices $10 to $15 each, 
but to reduce size of herd, those on hand now will be 
sold at $8 or $15 fortwo. Dams and Sire (That wonder- 





buy a Kentucky horse, 











ful boar Napoleon the 5th.) bred by famous Biltmore cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
Farms. Registered, also few registered bred sows. write for my trade circular. It will save 
Rural Ketreat Farms, ~ Madison, N. C. you money and insure you a square deal. 
Cc. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 
< 
Berkshire Boars 
Three months to one year old Fancy Registered RED POLLED BULL — Good 
breeding, good individuals Write for de- enough to head any herd, nonths old, $75 
scription and prices. W. L. KENNEDY, - . - Lola, Ky. 
J. W. NASH, - - Wightman, Va. 








Thompson’s Growthy Mule-foot 


Have won more first prizes than any herd 


Pure-Bred Berkshires 


in America. Stock of all ages for sale, sired 
Hogs must go at half their value. Eight weeks old | by or bred to my State Fair First Prize 
vee ai ten weeks old pigs, $6; tried boar, $30; sow in Males I am also. breeder of 


ist action guaranteed. Reference: Bank of Roper, Roper, Mammoth Bourbon Red 
ay vB 


Turkeys; 12 eggs 
Albormarle Poultry Plant, Mackeys Ferry, N. C. $3.50.—Chas. P. 


Thompson, Letts, Ind 





KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
or Shetland poney, or 


Hogs— 





| 
White Orpington coc kerels, $1.50 each. Sat- | Winning 


Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished 


Zene Hadley, - = Wilmington, Ohio. | GO what they promise. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 








Live Stock 











and Dairy 
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Not Perfect, but Remarkably Ac 


BERCUL IN TEST. 


‘curate—How to Keep a Dairy 


Herd Free From Tuberculosis. 


READER to know if we 
would advise a young man 
starting a herd of pure-bred 
cattle to use the tuberculin 
enabling him to 
build up a herd free from tubercu- 


losis?’’ 


wishes 


dairy 


test aS a means of 


Tuberculosis, or consumption as 
it is popularly called in the human 
family, is a serious disease of man, 
cattle and numerous other animals. 
(2) It is generally agreed that the 
disease may be communicated from 
cattle to man The frequency of this 
is in dispute, but the fact that it oc- 
curs is no longer seriously question- 
ed. (3) Apart from the danger to 
man, tuberculosis is a serious di- 
sease among cattle and may be the 
cause of constant and considerable 
losses if once in the herd. 

For these reasons it must be ap- 
parent to any one that it is to the in- 
terest of the breeder to keep his herd 
free from the disease and to clear it 
of the disease if by any means his 
animals become affected. If the dis- 
ease becomes once well established 
it will require great sacrifices to 

radicate it, but greater. sacrifices 
will result if this is not done. 

It has always been beyond my un- 
derstanding why breeders have not 
taken this view of the question, in- 
stead of allowing certain farm papers 
to mislead them into opposition to 
the most effective means of prevent- 
ing the introduction and spread of 
so serious a disease. If it is not to 
the interest of the breeder to keep 
tuberculosis out, or to eradicate it, 
then it is not to the interest of any- 
one and disease is preferable to 
health. 

But, say the false advisors of the 
breeders, the means of diagnosing 
the disease, which is the first step 
towards keeping it out of the herd 
or for its eradication after once in- 
troduced, is defective. The tubercu- 
lin test may be defective. Any test 
applied by man will be defective as 
long as man is not perfect; but 
any one who knows anything of the 
subject knows that thetuberculin test 
is the most accurate means we have 
ever had of diagnosing or discover- 
ing the presence of any disease. It 
is so accurate that it will enable us 
to determine the presence of the di- 
sease in its early stages, wherein lies 
its greatest value, and at the same 
time the greatest objection to it on 
the part of those who would deal in 
diseased cattle or are willing to trifle 
with the health of man and farm 
livestock 

There is no sane or reasonable ob- 
jection to the tuberculin test, except 
on the part of those who do not want 
to know the presence of the disease 
when it actually exists. It is not 
perfect, but in reasonably careful 
hands errors do not occur more than 
once or twice in a hundred cases and 
that is about as accurate as human 


| efforts usually get. Yes, we advise 
| any young breeder to test every ani- 


mal in starting his herd, and even if 
no disease is found to repeat the test 
annually. The testing should be 
done by a competent veterinarian. 
Right here is where many stumble 
and fall. The veterinarians advocate 
the use of the tuberculin test, there- 
fore, some are silly enough to con- 
clude that the veterinarians do so, 
not because their training and exper- 
ience give them more and better 
knowledge of the test, but because 
they want to earn a fee. If only an 
occasional! veterinarian recommended 
the test, while the majority condemn- 





ed it, there might be some reason 


for doubting the sincerity of those 
who endorse its use. aS a means of 
detecting the presence of 
losis; but no class of 
cheap rascals or fools. Our State 
and National laws should prohibit 
the transfer of ownership or ship- 
ment of a dairy cow that is not free 
from tuberculosis as indicated by the 
tuberculin test, and no _ pure-bred 
animal should be shipped or trans- 
fered from one owner to 
without the same test. 


tubercu- 
men are al] 


another 
These regu- 


lations well enforced would soon 
greatly reduce the tuberculosis in 


our herds. 





How Many Head of Stock to 
the Acre? 


| ALABAMA reader says he has 
190 acres and wants to know 
the kinds of stock and number of 
each that he can raise on such a 
farm. 


We can not tell him nor can any 
one else without Knowing more of 
the man and the land than has been 
given us. There are men with that 
amount of land that can’t or don’t 
raise enough feed to supply ten head 
of stock, while there are other men 
who keep a dairy cow for every acre, 
besides several horses, hogs and 
other livestock. Our only advice is: 
Put no more stock on the place than 
you can raise feed for, and be cer- 
tain that you have the feed or that 
you are going to grow it before you 
buy or breed the livestock. It is 
better to sell a little feed at present 
prices than to buy feed, except pos- 
sibly cottonseed meal. 

Breeding cattle, hogs, horses or 
dairying can be made profitable, but 
much more depends on the man than 
on anything else. The safest lines 
of livestock work for the beginner 
are dairying and hogs, because the 
hogs cost little to get a start and 
returns come in quickly, and because 
a dairy cow pays each week or day 
for the feed she consumes. 

If dairying is not liked, then beef 
cattle may be made profitable if well 
handled, and they require less work 
because of no daily product to be 
handled. For beef production the 
novice should start with the best na- 
tive or grade cows he can get and 
a pure-bred bull. The cows selected 
should be of a blocky or beefy type. 

The livestock business requires 
study ‘and work and any man who 
has not been reared to it should first 
purchase a few good books, obtain 
the experiment station bulletins and 
study them and then procure a few 
animals and work into the business 
slowly, so that he may learn it be- 
fore it becomes too large. For the 
average man livestock raising should 
at first constitute a small part of his 
general farming. 











The American Guernsey Cattle 
Club held its annual meeting recent- 
ly in New York City. The affairs of 
the society are in a very flourishing 
condition and the interest in Guern- 
sey cattle is greater than ever. The 
cow, Spottswoods’ Daisy Pearl 17696, 
made an official record last year of 
18,602.9 pounds of milk and 957.55 
pounds butter-fat. W. H. Caldwell, 
Peterboro, continues as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association which 
now has 359 active members. 





The majority of the schools of the *« 


need and need badly: Better houses and 
equipment, longer terms, stronger teachers, 
and more effective supervision. Reducing 
these needs to a common denominator, Wwe 
have four distinct calls for more money. 
Not only is it a call for more now-—one 


time—but all the time.—Chas. D. Mclv+ 
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Saturday, June 29, 1912.] 
IS THE HOG WALLOW NECES- 


SARY. 
The Con te Wallow the One Safe 
Kind. 
[ \DER wants to Know if a 
A vallow’’ is necessary for hogs, 


in the South? 


The hog belongs to that class of 
animals known as “pachyderms’”’ 
and does not sweat. The evapora- 
tion of the moisture on an animal 


that sweats is a powerful means of 
keeping him cool, but since the hog 
does not sweat he must be provided 
with shade and required to take lit- 
tle exercise in hot weather, or he 
must be provided with a wallow. The 
objection to the wallow is that it 
provides a suitable place for the 
multiplication of and for prolonging 
the life of disease producing germs. 
The wallow and its surroundings are 
likely to be unsanitary and general- 
ly disagreeable. Some have suggest- 
ed using coal tar disinfectants in 
these wallows. It will require large 
quantities of this to disinfect a hog 
vallow, but it can be done. 


The wallow has another advan- 
tage, apart from keeping the hogs 
cool. It may also be a means of 


keeping them practically free of lice. 
At least, hogs which have.the privi- 
leges of a wallow are less troubled 
with lice. The lice are probably 
drowned, or if the wallow is well 
treated with some coal tar disinfec- 
tant like Kreso or Zenoleum that 
may kill the lice. 

The general belief 
water is all right for 
and that there is no danger if there 
is a running stream. This is only 
partially true. The wallows are not 
generally made in the running water 
and the dangers from the next farm 
above along the course of the stream 
may more than balance any advan- 
tages from the movement of the wat- 
er, Of course, running water tends 
to purify itself but it must run some 
distance to kill the germs, and be- 
s des this, the wallows or holes are 
made along the edges of the stream 
in which the water remains stag- 
nant. 

No, a wallow is not necessary for 
the hog during hot weather, in the 
South. We have proved that fre- 
quently, but unless the shade is ex- 
tra good and some effort is made to 
keep the hogs free of lice by direct 
applications of oils or disinfectants, 
a wallow is of value. With the pro- 


is that running 
the hog wallow 


Visions named, however, we would 
prefer to do without a wallow than 
to have the usual sort. 


The ideal plan is to build a shal- 
low concrete wallowing place or 
trough that may be frequently clean- 
ed out and filled with fresh water. 
Any other sort of wallow may do 
harm than good, unless given 
considerable care. 


more 


fo Cure a Halter Puller. 
since we had a fine 


ki years §s 
young gelding who was a good 
puller either way you hitched him. 
lew posts and no halters would hold 
him hitched by the head, and he pull- 
‘ at everything he saw nearly. 
We got a three-quarter-inch 
lla rope and made a halter of it, 
en hitched him to a young locust 
tree about four or five inches through 
at the ground, tying to it about six 
Or eight feet from the ground It 
duld spring like rubber but always 
him back after a pull. Then 
shook umbrellas before him, be- 
him and behind him, ran the 
bady-cart at him, until he tired 
f He would pull until the 
me over almost a bow, but it 
tough second-growth, and 
him back, standing, after 
pull. We kept him pulling un- 
would not pull again. And 
hile we had the horse many years, 
never knew of his pulling at the 
halter again 


A late issue of the Stockman and 


ma- 


tch 


side 


etc 


Farmer gives this remedy for halter 


pullers: “‘Put on an ordinary halter 
or bridle headstall without the tie; 
also put on a back pad of ordinary | 
harness. Take 25 feet of good | 
14-inch rope, double it, and put 
the loop around the horse’s tail 
like a _ crupper. Run the ends 
through the line rings (terrets) in 


back pad, and through the ring in the 
halter, and tie the two ends as a 
commen halter.’’ Or one may take a 
short rope, tie a crupper in one end 
so it will not slip, place around the 
tail and through the terret and head- 
stall and tie as with a common hal- 
ter. I think a good half-inch rope 
would hold any horse living so tied, 
and soon cure him of pulling. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. | 





Another Good Hog Trough. 
I NOTE in your issue of May 18, cut 
of a sanitary hog trough sub- | 
mitted by a Tennessee breeder. The 





Sra View WIth hopper 
avrangeme nt 








V-shaped trough is not adapted to 
feeding hogs of improved types for 
obvious reasons, and I submit a 
sketch which is practical, durable, 
and no more expensive than the old- 
Style trough. My experience has 
been that troughs of this improved 
type will last much longer than the 
V-shaped kind. I also include with 
the sketch a device which will pre- 
vent crowding, and at the same time | 
admits of pouring slop without in- 
terference from the hogs. 
H. T. MORGAN. 





Beloit, Wis. 





A Common Occurrence. 


READER states that he had a cow 

die and that on examination af- 
ter death he found the contents of 
the third stomach very dry and hard. 
wishes to know the cause and 
treatment of the disease. 


He 


i 


Such inquiries are not uncommon, 
for the contents of the third section 
of the stomach of the cow are always 
hard and dry as compared with the 
contents of the other sections or com- 
partments of the stomach. We do 
not wish to give the impression that 





impaction of the third stomach of 
the cow does not occur, but it sel- | 
dom or never exists as a distinct or 


separate disease, 
of the third stomach of the 
found harder and dryer than 
it is generally merely a symptom or 
condition of some one of the large 
number of diseases and, as a matter 
of fact, in most cases where the con- 
tents of this part of the stomach are 


cow is 


When the contents | 


usual | 


reported as too dry and hard they are | 


in their 
tion. 


normal or natural 
rranting that it existed as a 
separate or distinct disease it would 
be hard to diagnose or be certain of, 
before death 


A subscriber wants to know where 
in the South below the quarantine 
line he can buy Holstein cattle. There 
must be a few breeders of Holsteins 

















condi- | 


in the South but none of them seem | 
to want to sell. At least, none of 
them advertise. 

Tam in my 88th year, but enjoy readi 
be Progressive Farmer, and writ this 
without glasses. There are many pleasures 
and much happiness for those who ha 
xeon blessed with good health and all need- 
d comforts, not only for those o hay 
lived four score years but also for tho vho 
1 attained to five score, if we would but 
remember that “CGodline vit} ntent 
ment is great gain I **Let yt 
your heart be troubled lis us to 

is] He tells us a iy forg 
her child but He will never forget us \nd 
if we but live as God tells us to vuld 





we not make the scor 2 
happiest and most useful part of our lives?— 


French Strother, Union Hill, Va 


fifth secor of 20 years th 





The Best and Most Profitable of Ali 
Summer Farm Investments 


A DE LAVAL Cream Separator is the best and most profitable 
time 


of all farm investments at any 
mer than at any other time. 


The waste of butter-fat without a cream 
greatest during the summer months and the 
butter produced without a separator the most inferior. 
Moreover, the bulk of milk 


in 


season, so that the loss in quantity 


greatest. 


It must count more 


than ever this year 
tremely high prices prevailing for cream and butter of good quality. 


A DE 
not only enables the production of 
more and better cream 
than is possible by any gravity set- 
ting process but as well by any other 
separator. 


Then 
of time and labor accomplished 
the separator in the handling of. the 
milk and 
more in summer than at any other 
time and alone makes the separator 
a profitable investment. 


In this respect again the DE 
LAVAL excels all other separators 


by its greater capacity, 
ning, greater simplicity, easier clean- 
: ing, and greater sanitariness. 

All of these considerations are points which every DE LAVAL 
agent will be GLAD to DEMONSTRATE and PROVE to the Satis- 
faction of any prospective buyer of a cream separator. 





and even 





more so in sum- 
separator is usually 
quality of cream or 


most dairies is greatest at this 
and quality of product counts 
with the ex- 


LAVAL Cream Separator 


and butter 


there is the great saving 


by 
which 


cream, counts far 


easier run- 


Why not look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, and j- 
if you don’t know him, write us directly, as below. - 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. / 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











HOME OF KENTUCKY’S 


CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 








GLENWORTH 


STOCKH PARI. 


th iz f 





The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 





Gd 


li ars Lene Kentucky-bred saddle 
Metter ibe and harness horses. 
ti CL aT Terms and_ prices 


such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 





Order stallions direct from this farm. 


every representation and give life insurance policies. 
r terms easy. 


Our 


Save two or three large profits. 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


We guarantee 
Eventually—why not now? 
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? 
|| JERSEYS: 


daughter 
Fern’s Lad. 
Stockwell are the 


pails. 


8, 


10, 


brought 


We have 
12 and 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisiaction 


guarantees 


Highland Chief 
Longfellow, 
d. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


high 


fat, 


25 


Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State 
$1,500 at Cooper's and others hav: 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; 
sires used on over 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
a number of 2-year-olds, 
15-thousand-Ib., 


150 head of 


Island Type, 
officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 


~ 


headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; & 
brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
and American-bred cows. 


Fair; 


imported 


giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 


Sows of 
We ship what we Bell. 


Columbia, S. C. 


meee 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


Bred and For Sale. 











My herd combines the blood lines of the 
following noted hogs: King of Col., the 
$8,000 boar: Ohio Chief, 8727, the $6,000 
boar: Buddy K 4th, the $5,025 boar; 
Tip Top Notcher, th $5000 boar; Helen 
Blazes ITI the $1,000 sow and other 
noted ones Service boars and bred gilts 
ready to Al registered, $20 to 
$40 acl n have your order at 
nc and t ur money's worth. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 











STERLING 


Ww. 


furnish pigs 
w > July 


est quality. 





HERD 





WATSON, - 


not 


akin 
and S¢ 


Forest 


service 1 
ptember 


Deport, 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


oars | 


far- 


Va, 








Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs 

20 Bred Sows for Sale ~ 





a Fre 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 


a y 
7 BOARS ONLY 
TAMWORTHS for sare 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Megr., 
D. 1, * - Winston-Salem, N. O, 














R. F. 
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F ) aGS 
An BRED POULTRY and EGG ~ | 


ass 


i \ t i outh Rocks 



















PURE es STOCK 

we t V hite .ghorns 
$1 > r 16 
mat igs, $1.50 per 1§ 


boars 


White 
- 5 aDY 
or pe 

Berk 





young 


and gi Holstein-Friesian bull, 3 
years 1 calves. Write today 
for full (One of the largest and 





best « quipy ped 7 oultry plants in the South 
IGLOE FARM, R. 1, LYNCHBURG, VA 
R. E. Craddock, Mgr. 


M. B. TURKEYS 


BLACK — reresnggaciean 











i 
Winn rs at Ap ate Fair, i 
te W hite “Fishel { 

B ips strain B. i 

g K Indian Runner Ducks t 

an Write your wants } 

A W ATE RS - Lebanon, Tenn. j 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. I. Games and S$. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Ri aes r Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s fre 

Exhibited i0 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Exclusively. 
Eggs, $1.50, fifteen. Chicks, $1.50 dozen. 


MISS JULIA P. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 

















HATCH YOUR CHICKS NOW 
from as fine White Les poo Barred Rocks and Indian 
Runner ducks as can be Eggs furnished on short 
notice, laid same day as ae d, at $3, $5 and $10 per 
setting. $10, $15 and $25 per 100. 


Belmont Farm, Loring Brown, Owner, Smyrna, Ga. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 





Best in the South. Eggs Guaranteed 
Mating List Free 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, - - Landis, N. C. 





PRIZE R,. C. R. I. REDS—One-fourth price 
4 Best eggs, $1.25 


nov Stock, $1 to $2 
DEATON, - Landis, N. C. 


if You Breed Poultry 
You Need This Book 











We do t v nany le adver 
tisers in this su own a copy «¢ the 
Btandard of Perf tior but every 
them very pers A raiscs poultry for 
exhibition or to sell for breeding purposes— 
should have a copy and study it tho 

We Know no other way which they can 
keep posted on the pec f 
which they can tell how nearly their birds 
come to the accepted standard, or by which 
they can prepare themselves to judge birds 
and to select those of the right type for 
breeding purpos 

This book is the 
by the American Poultry Association, recog 
nized by all breeders as the authority To 
try to get along ithout it, is to handicap 
yourself right inning of your work 
of selection and breeding To 38 your 
self ignorant of it, is to admit that you 
don’t know poultry. 

We car 
or wé¢ 
of three 


official Standard, adopted 


in the 





ipply it at the fixed price, $1.5¢ 
nd you a copy free for a club 


py 
each 





arly subscribers at $1 


The Progressive Farmer. 


youn: 3 t< er dozen , | 
Order t first pick 
Go! DSBORO POULTRY FARM 

F. M. Moye, Mer., Goldsboro, N. C. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 




















PRESERVING SUMMER EGGS. 


Why 


So as to 
vo 


FEW ago a 
called on me. 
yur formula 
she 


Not Begin to 
Have 


Arrange Things 
Winter Eggs? 
barber’s wife 
“IT wish to procure 
for keeping eggs,’’ said 
to either lay up a sup- 
ply for winter or go without, because 
my hens never lay an egg after winter 
sets in.” 


days 


I have 


I asked her where she kept them 
—what sort of a poultry house she 
had. She said she had a good house, 
and kept it in prime condition all 
the time, but all her trouble was 
wasted The hens got as fat as but- 
ter put in most of their time 
loafing on the job and sleeping until 
warm weather came again. I asked 
her to tell me all about her methods 
of managing the birds and probably 
I might be able to show where all 
the trouble lay 


and 


She kept about a hundred hens 
and let them run at large, and they 
obtained all the feed they wanted 
from feed lots, where cows and 
hogs were fed. To be sure it was 
about all corn, but they secured 


enough to make them lay a bushel of 
eggs a day. Some one had told her 
that they got too much corn and be- 


came too fat to lay but she didn’t 
believe it. There is gravel along a 
little stream near the house and 


whenever she dressed a fowl for the 
table she found gravel in the giz- 
zard. 

Nearly all of the birds roosted in 
the poultry house, which is a ten-by- 
twelve-foot structure. A few roosted 
in the shed, but she aimed to kill 
them off before winter, as they might 
get frosted feet or combs. 

I told her she should either build 


another house or reduce her flock 
about half. One hundred fowls is too 


many to keep in one house. Unless 
well ventilated, which not one house 
is, the place becomes hot and stuffy 
at night, and when the birds get out 
of a cold morning they become chill- 
ed. Then on rainy days they must 
live in the house crowded together 
and they learn all sorts of tricks, 
such as feather-eating, comb-eating, 
etc., and become generally demoral- 
ized, and never an egg will they lay. 

She said she had tried So-and-So’s 
poultry food, which has been highly 
recommended as an egg producer, or 
hen compeller, but had obtained none 
of the benefits guaranteed. She ad- 
mitted that she had not followed the 
instruction given on the package to 
feed certain feeds and manage the 
fowls in a manner calculated to bring 
eggs without the assistance of the 
medicated mixture. She had bought 
the stuff to compel the hens to shell 
out the eggs and had given it to them 
und they failed to deliver the goods, 


so the investment proved a losing 
one if she had bought plain feeds 
to balance the corn ration the hens 
were living on and fed it steadily, the 
results would have been different. It 
seems a little queer that people will 
nagine that they can obtain better 
results from feeding a mixture of 
ground screenings and mill waste 
seasoned with gentian or red pepper, 
given a sonorous name and put up 
in fancy packages than from good, 


sound, plain feeds properly balanced. 
Or that healthy fowls need Venetian 
red or capsicum in their feed or 
ter to keep them healthy. To be sure, 
the live, poultry raiser 
such tommy-rot, 
who think a tonic 
before 


wa- 
wide-awake 
na gotten past all 
but the 
after supper, an 
breakfast and a 


necessary to 


thousands 
eye-opener 
pill after dinner are 
keep internal ar- 
rangements in order, are firm be- 


their 


lievers in medicated feeds and Vene- 
tian red 
‘AR! said an old lady, as she 


opened a package of hen ‘food’ and 
sniffed the fragrance, ‘‘that’s the 
stuff my sick hens need; it has the 
right smell. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if it would make fine gruel for a sick 
person, it smells so invigorating.” 
The farmer took a smell. ‘‘Why that 
smells just like the condition powders 
I got for the horses last spring. Ill 
bet two cents it came out of the same 
barrel.”’ 

And the old man 
wrong in his guess. I was not a little 
surprised a few days ago at a pro- 
fessional poultryman when he grave- 
ly informed me that one must feed 
a certain mixture in the winter to get 


was not far 


eggs. I happened to know just what 
said mixture was composed of. It 


was simply middlings, bone meal and 
capsicum. The directions on the 
package were to mix a tablespoonful 
with each gallon of mash, the mash 
to be composed of cornmeal, bran 
and shorts, with the addition of two 
tablespoonfuls of beef-scrap to each 
gallon. I told him if he would leave 
out the mixture the results would be 
the same, if he would see the hens 
had plenty of water and oyster shell 
in addition. 


I know a great many farmers and 
poultry raisers who do not obtain 
any eggs to speak of in winter, and 
don’t expect to. They put up or put 
down a lot of eggs for winter use, 
or go without. While it is true that 
winter eggs cost more than summer 
eggs, it is a fact they come in very 
handy for home use, and also bring 
a good price on the market. The 
matter is simply one of housing and 
feeding, and the farmer or poultry 
raiser who keeps 15 or more hens 
over winter should feel ashamed of 
himself if he does not obtain enough 
eggs to pay for the feed the hens 
consume. And he does not need to 
resort to drugs to obtain them. Good 
laying stock will produce them all 
right, if properly fed and _ not 
crowded. UNCLE JO. 





Wrong Feeding Causes Trouble. 


Y CHICKENS have great difficul- 

ty in breathing (like a person 
with asthma) and at times spit blood. 
Otherwise, they seem in fine condi- 
tion, combs red, they are fat and 
laying. I had a sitting hen to die with 
it a few days ago. I cut her open to 
see what I could find out. Her crop 
was full of clotted blood and some- 
thing that looked like the heart, 
about that size and hard like that, 
but there was nothing in it. The 
hen that is sick now seems to have 
very little in her crop, but she is fat 
and so was the one [I examined, 
healthy looking in every way except 
the one stated. 

I feed my chickens principally on 
corn and chops. They have a good 
free range of grass and plenty of 
sand grit. They have been laying 
fine ever since Christmas. 





MRS. J. A. M. 
Answer by Loring Brown: I feel 
confident the hen referred to died 
from rupture of some blood vessel. 
Often a fowl will die and it is to be 
expected that you should lose one 
occasionally. The trouble has most 


likely been caused from the constant 
feeding of corn which is very heating 
and it is not a balanced ration for 
chickens at all. It should be fed only 
in limited quantities except during 
very cold weather in winter. Many 
flocks of chickens have been too 
highly fed on corn the past winter, 
are too fat and their liver has become 
inactive. Put some Epsom salts in 
their soft feed. You should stop 
feeding so much corn and feed clip- 
ped oats. if the oats have beard on 
them, boil them before feeding and 
mix with a small amount of bran. A 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM KR, 


handful of chops thrown into 1i er, 
straw or leaves will make them vv k 
and take exercise and turn this 
plus flesh into eggs. Give a 


of feed at this season of the yea d 
your chickens will keep in er 


health. 


What the Plum Thicket Has Done. 
W* MOVED on our farm ten y; arg 
ago and one daythe farmer si od 
before me with mattock and axe, an- 
nouncing that he was going to fi: up 
a patch for ‘‘green stuff’ for 
horse. 
“Where at?” I 
tools for work. 
“Down here in the hollow. I am 


going to clean up that old plum thick. 
et and briar patch.”’ 





his 


asked noticing his 


“My,” thought I, when he left, 
“that husband of mine has plenty 
of grit or he’d never tackle that 


tangled wilderness!”’ 

I don’t believe there is a place on 
this farm that has paid better than 
that once forsaken spot. He sowed it 
in rye and clover, and what a crop he 
made! 

All the ‘‘green stuff” he needed for 
his own stock and some to sell the 
neighbors who had no feed patch. 

When I congratulated him on sell- 
ing some to the neighbors, his com- 
ment was, “I need more stock of my 
own to eat what I raise.’’ So he soon 
got out of the one-horse class with a 
speed that would have delighted 
Prof. Massey’s soul if he had but 
known it. 


He put his reclaimed patch (or 
plum thicket) in alfalfa and it has 
proved to be a “joy forevermore.” 
He will soon be done cutting the first 
time this year, and just below the 
house he has a patch of oats and 
clover that will supply the succulent 
feed for the mules and colts when 
the alfalfa is cut over. The oats 
and clover were sowed broadcast in 
the rutabaga turnip patch in Septem- 
ber and are now waist high. His 
sorghum patch is right near the barn 
and will be handy for feeding. -Most 
farmers know that sorghum is a 
splendid feed for hogs as well as 
stock. AUNT KATE 











Three Crops in One Year. 
OR my feed crop I sow crimson 
clover about the last of Septem- 
ber and that comes off about May 
10 or 15. Then I seed it to German 
millet and cut it off by July 15, : 
then sow Whippoorwill peas. Ti 
are ready to cut by September 
and mow them off and 
again. 
cient to feed two mules. 
a small farmer. I only 
mules and can make a ple 
having any to buy I raise meat a 
plenty to carry me. Don’t have any 
to buy. J. ET. TAYLOR 
Whitakers, N. C. 






49, 
seed to clover 
By that time I have feed suffi- 


I am only 
have two 
nty without 





says: “Drafts ar 
electric currents.” 
also conductors of f h 
preserves health in man 


An exchange 
conductors of 
Drafts are 
air, which 
and beast. 














The Mule Question in Mississipp: 
his c ad sent a 
) drew 
n well 
> I bout 
ray state At that rn 
¢ vas finishi witt great 
‘ clared that Mississippi « 1 
produce everything its people ncecded, 1 
should the send to other States for 
ducts which they could raise 1ems¢ 
In mentioning these products he r« i 
this climax: “Wy end i 
your mules Why doesn't 





her own mules?” 





“Professor,” drawled aé_ thin, pier 
voice from the middle of the audience, ‘ 
J interrupt you a second?” 

“Certainly, sir.’ 

“I'd like to ask you a question.’ 


very glad to 
said the e> 


“T shall b answer it if I 


, pert, 
‘Well sir,”’ continued the thin 
, solemnly, how the thunder kin 
raise her Own mules when all 





her jackasses are in the lk 
Country Gentleman, 


sislature ?”’— 


Good farm books are good investments 
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thoroughly harrowed and the seeds 

siites planted the garden is only yess 
ORCHARD AND GARDEN | © | bent tose" your nerve" ana “eners 
. = it this stage for energy in the gar- 
den pays in great large dollars and 

+ . ; cents 
A FALL GARDEN FOR THE SOUTH. a 
- ; How to Prevent Insect Injury 
What to Plant and When and How Much—Keep the Garden 


Going the Year Round, 





By H. M. Conoily, Alabama Experiment Station, 


many farmers of the 


HILE Thomas Laxton, 


Tait’s Nonpareil. 


to Peanuts. 


ITH the advent of the peanut 
picker, insect injury has greatly 
increased, amounting to possibly 
$2,000,000 a year. This is due to the 


South pay very little atten- Beans: Valentine, Stringless Green : 
a : * eR . OY tendency of operators to feed the nuts 
tion to a spring garden, there Pod, Golden Wax, Kentucky Wonder ; P 
till greater number that (pole.) too quickly through the machine, re- 
Brea rue Loos & : ” " sulting in broken shells, which afford 
syer think of a fall garden. Onions: Red Wethersfield, -Yellow 
ney : . a ' <a easy entrance to insect pests, and to 
A fall garden will supply the farm- Globe Danvers, Prizetaker, Silver : ; bee 
é igs pes iat =e 7 the practice of piling sacked nuts 
er with plenty of fresh vegetables for Skin, White Bermuda pak 
‘ é ‘ ; ae = ‘ eee high in storage warehouses and 
ise and a surplus for canning. He Turnips: Purple Top Globe, White k : 
use ¢ ; ‘ , climbing upon the sacks, thus break- 
does not need a great large space of Egg, Flat Dutch ; Be P sige 
A oe a } ing the shells. The insect principal- 
ryround if he plants right. One- Tomatoes: Acme, Beauty, June pa GaAs 
ae * vi va ees ' ’ ar = ee ly concerned in injury to the stored 
fourth of an acre will give all the Pink, Trophy, Stone, and Ponderosa. bust is. thh- Tedinaenen! seek 
vegetables a family of four or five Cabbage Early J Wakefield, whe cis ai nd aoe te sal ee 
need and some to spare. Charleston Wakefield, Henderson’s mn ; 1 : ‘s as Pose ae ren 
5 ‘ = ‘ ; produce 1e structive caterpillé 
Now is the time to start. The land Summer, Succession, Flat Dutch, PrOCuce me . gs 


should be plowed deeply, thoroughly and Louisville Drumhead 


—— in the Virginia peanut-grow- 


























ing region in March and April, and 

ee ee by June the first new generation or 
[-—— = — 3 “brood’’ of moths becomes noticeable. 
a Later, other generations are pro- | 
= = GEANS > duced—as many as four in ordinary | 
la % 5 ne r temperatures and still more in heat- 

ies = == mas : ed buildings. 

2 “ABB . 3 Two effective methods of control | 
}____-—— RUTABAGA> = may be employed—heat and fumi- | 
ae =e ae eae ; gation Heat is applicable only to | 
a = <PLAE—S> ‘ K. mills or storage rooms heated by | 
zs eee : a cece, steam. By employing steam at a/| 
ia ae TURNIPS - pressure of 75 to 100 pounds, a tem- } 
— — = SPINACH >— <*xan-sAr A> - - perature of 120 degrees F. may be 
—— a oa ee SWISS CHAAD > easily produced on a hot day in sum- 
_ a pe Ee 7 mer. This temperature, if main- 
—_———— a CAN 4 = a aaa | tained for about six hours, will readi- | 
P ; : os i ly penetrate the bags and destroy the 

-_ —_ ; : d insects The temperature’ should 
—— WATERMELON S >— eee not be raised above 125 degrees F., 
a : p => . ii as experiments have shown that 
as . 7 TRIS POTATOES > é 4 blanching and slipping of the skin 
——— = = —— - EISH POTATOES >———4 | are apt to take place at higher tem- | 
eras , siege = | perature, especially with shelled 

— — Spanish nuts 

PLAN FOR A SUMMER AND FALL GARDEN, Much injury may be prevented by | 
proper handling of the peanuts. In- | 


disked and harrowed till moisture is 











Irish Potatoes Bliss Triumph, festation may begin in the storage | 
brought up to the surface. If you are Irish Cobbler, Burbank, Peerless sheds and is especially apt to be se- | 
not ready to plant at this time, then Beets: Crosby’s Egyptian, Detroit vere where the nuts are held over | 
keep the land harrowed every few Dark Red, Eclipse summer. 3y avoiding this practice | 

; | 
VEGETABLE Time of Planting Depth to Plant So Distance for Planting | Seed for 100 ft. a 100 
; ; : z. for 3,006 ‘ od 

Asparagus Nov. 15—Dec 6 to 8 inches Hills 6 ft.x 3 to 4 ft. } I ya a 25 to 30 
Beans (Bush) July—Aug. 15 2 inches Drills 3 ft. x 3 in. to4in | 1 Quart 
Beets June, July 1-2 inch Drills £1-Cft.42164in.. } 2 Ounces 

’ ‘ 9 in P eae ee - | 10z. for 3,000 
Cabbage (Late) July, September wine Hills 3 1-2 ft. x 15 to 18 in. | : oleate 80 
Carrots June, July 1-2 inch Drills 1 1-2 ft. x 2 in. | beet 
Cantaloupe June—July 15 1 inch Hills 4 ft. x 6 ft. | 2 Ounces 
Celery st—Septe > | Seed Shallow ae 3ft.x4to6 It Oz. for 5 to 10,000 ? 
elery August—September Brad oye red Drills 3 ft. x 4 to 6 in | plents 200 to 300 
Corn Salad September—October 1-2 inch Drills 11-2ft.x3to4din. | 1 Ounce 
Cucumber July 1-2 inch = al 5 ft. x 12 to 18 in. | 2 Ounces 
Kale October—November 1-2 inch Drills 11-2ft.x3to4in. | 1-10 Ounce 
Lettuce July and Succession 1-4 inch Drills 11-2ft.x2to6in. | 1-5 Ounce 
Mustard October 1-2 inch Drills 11-2ft.x2to3in. | 1 Ounce 
Onion (Seed October in Frames 1 inch Drills 6in. x Lin | 1 Ounce 
Onion (Sets) September—October 2 1-2 inches Drills 3it.x3to4in 2 Quarts 
Parsley August—September 1-2 inch Drills 11-2ft.x2to4in. | 3-4 Ounce 
Peas August 2 inches Drills @0in.x2to3in. | 1 Quart 
Potatoes (Irish) July—August 15 $to 4inches Drills 31-2 ft. x 12to 14in. | 1-2 Bushel "5 t 
Potatoes (Sweet) June—July 15 3 to 4 inches Drills 4 ft. x 12 to 18 in | 5 to 100 
Radish July and Succession 1-2 inch Drills 11-2ft.x1to3in. | 1 Ounce 
Spinach September—October 1-2 inch Drills 1 1-2 ft. x 2 to 6 in. 1 Ounce 
Salsify July 1-2 in. to tin Drills 11-2ft.x2to4in. | 2 Ounces 
ia : . ‘ ° 1 Oz. for 3,000 

Tomato June—July Plants 3 to4in Hills 3 ft. x 2to3 ft plants 35 to 50 
Turnip July—September i inch Fst a 1 1-2 ft. x 3 to 4in. 3-4 Qunce 
Watermelon June—July 1 t inch Hills 6 ft. x 4 ft. | i Ounce 























A PLANTING TABLE—TIME, DISTANCE, AND AMOUNT OF SEED. 

de +> gg boy nonay to plant, . Careete: Half Long Danvers and much injury can be prevented. The 
j 10ls e is preserved to Early Scarlet Horn, same applies to the practice of 
germinate the seed when they are Celery Golden Self Blanching, ¢rowding the mechanical pickers or 
Planted. White Plume, and Giant Pascal. threshers, especially those of the | 
Select only good standard varieties Cantaloupes: Rocky Ford, Aden «eylinder’’ type, which results in | 
and beware of novelties. The fol- Gem, Osage, Long Island Market broken peanut _ shells. am tiéc 
South me vo ee One, ons hain i yl ‘ ata ae lated buildings, preferably in con- 

Radish: Cincinnati Mark ; . Watermelons a <a ot ; ey crete, brick, or stone structures. 

> Cir nati Market, French Sweet, Georgia Rattlesnake, and 

Breakfast First and 3est, Long Kolb Gem Full information in regard to the 
Scarlet Short Top, Icicle, and New All the above varieties will grow if handling of peanuts to avoid injury 
Perfection given half a chance Seratching the is given in Circular 142 of the Bu- 
Lettuce: Big 3oston, Black-seeded surface of the ground and planting reau of Entomology, which may be 


Simpson, Grand Rapids Forcing. 


yet 
Peas: Alaska, First and 


has 


made a 
been 


the seed never 


best, After the land 








garden 
plowed, 


|\Cow Peas 








Ten Varieties For Sale. 
Prices made on any quantity, 
delivered at any point 


co AUGUSTA, 
*s GEORGIA, 


ROWLAND 











f tem Pian Legumes, Improve 


Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 
MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 


For Sale—Any Quantity. 
$1.50 per bushel; sacks extra Buy 
and learn to produce 100 to 150 bush- 
els per acre free 
IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. P 








SEED PEAS 


We have two to three hundred bushela 
mixed cowpeas, for seed, and a few straight 
Clays. Order promptly 

HALL & PEARSALL, INC., 


Wilmington, N. C, 





HICKORY 


CLOVER Sees EOATS 


Crimson Clover, Bur Clove Seed 
Rye, Winte Turf and Appler ‘Oats. w rite 
for special price list 


SEED CoO., - Hickory, N. C, 








ey TTT 2-MAN PRESS 


Fre >s 2MAN HAY PRESS 
see ADM MIRAL SELF FEEDER» pRema 
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-MiSSQURE 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. Wedo not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. - ol 














Farm 
to L. F. 





and Timber Lands For Sale—Apply 
Tillery & Son, Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Alfalfa Lands—If you are 
best alfalfa 
Black Prairie 


interested in the 
grain lands situated in the 
section of northeast Mississip- 


and 








pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 

SOUTHERN VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 
Any size at from $10 to $30 per acre. 

Ideal location nild limate Rg water, 

write for iptiy atalowe 

THE REAL TY. COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 


Blackstone, Va 





portunity to obtain a be 
good condition at an 
ed apples raise 
and 150 peach t 
easy drive 
wood 
now this big : 
terms, ‘ 

good ore 
35" "5 
Agency, Station 1358, 904 


| 750 Bearing Fruit Trees 


60 Acres 31200 Easy Terms. 


and this is a rare op- 
ring Wilkes County orchard in 
nazingly low price; rosy-cheek- 
ection are famous; 600 apple 

to neighbors, mile .to school, 
» cities; fertile fields, quantity 
ow ne r has _other business; if taken 
r oes for only $1200, easy 
» see this and many other 
“Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
E, A. Strout Farm 
, Greensboro, N, 


There is a fortune in fruit here; 
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for eave today. 
Dakota St. 


copy ‘ree. Ask 











Southern Railway Company 


Passenger Traffic Department 


Fourth of July 


GREATLY REDUCED 
ROUND TRIP FARES 
VIA 


Tickets on sale from all stations July 2, 
3, 4, with final return limit, July 8, 1912 
For full information ask your agent, or 
write . 
J. 0. JONES, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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BEST FOR DEMONSTRATORS 


Yours is the only agricultural 
paper I am taking the liberty 
to recommend to my demon- 
strators since I regard it the 
best one published for the 
Southern farmer. I propose 
to everyone who takes it and 
will read it one year to refund 
their dollar if they feel they 
have not received their 
money’s worth : 
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Georgetown, Ga 
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MACHINERY. 
































Agents Wanted—Exclusive 


us $10 for 36-pound feather 





Feather Dealers, 











LIVESTOCK. 
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| t —Rerkshire of richest 
pure stock from large, prolific sows; 
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1 for $1. 














( Ruff Orpingtons Spe- 


Perkins, 


—Buff Leg- 





Get My Free Catalog 

is, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 
te N. © 

idian Runner Ducks 





or more 


(Cleveland, N. ¢C 


ecents an 








Runner E 
ducks any 
Tenn 


Indian 
young 


jiohenwald 





15; $2.50, 


L. Pollock, 





100 Indian Runner Ducks (Ballard strain) 











| Pair, $2; trio, $38. Jas. T. Miller, Hick- 

| : 

ory, N. C., Route &. 

| 

| Celebrated White strain Indian Runner 
Duck $1.25 per sitting of 15. Backus 
Farms, Stuart Fla 

White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Stock, 

«zyes, chicks. Order now. Midnight Poultry 


Asheboro, N. C. 


Yards, 





Fifty 
strain Price : 
Grant, Darlington, S. C. 


White Pekin 








Ducks—W hite« eggs 
2 or $5 per trio. M. B. 





White Orpinetons, Black 
Ie2Zzs half price 


Poultry Yards 


vinners 


s. Baby 
Midnight 


Asheboro, N. C. 


Minorcas—Prize 
chicks. 





Twenty-five White Orpington 
hens for sale, $1 and $2 each. Three 


and $5 Iedgar D. 





old cocks, 
ovy M... ¢ 


yearling 
l-year- 
Yoder, Hick- 








Jasper Fletcher, 


McColl, 8. C. 


res—$1 doz., from pure strain Indian 
} ner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Minoreas and Rhode Island Reds, 





I 











guaranteed. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 


gs fresh and fertile from stock as good | 


as the best. Cc. White Orpingtons, Dark | 
Brahmas E $2 per 15. Satisfaction 





Sacrifice Sale of Choice 
suff, slack, W hite Orpingtons; 
neshans suff Orpingtons, Pekin 
: 10 cents half price 
and beautiful collie 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 





day-olds, 


greeders to Move 
Black 
Ducks; 
Also 
pups. W. EB. 


| a very hot spell in the 





For Sale at Great Sacrifice—Few 








trios 


} Comb Rhode Island Reds; good 

«ding stock, exhibition quality, scoring 
above 90, $5 to $10; less than half their 
value D. B. Johnston, Henrietta, N. C. 














purpose fowl. Prize winners. White Leg- 
horns—great laying strain 153 prizes in 
| four shovy Eggs and stock. Indian Run- 
| ner ducks d« Write for Bargain List 





No. 92. Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 


Orpingtons—Black, White, Buff. Sest all- 






































W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Pure-bred Essex pigs Southdown sheep 
and Angora goats for sa! , 











arm, Keswick, Va 














| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

| Summer Session of King’s Business Col- 

| lege Begins May 15th—Enter now and save 

| from $10 to $17 on scholarship. Address J 
H. Kir President, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 

| Jotte, Ne. © 

| + . ‘ , y 

| SEEDS AND PLANTS 

| 

| 150 Bushels Peas For Sale—J. G. Layton 

} Dunr N. ©. 

FRastern Yam Potato Piants—$1.50 per 
1,060 W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 

| 200,000 Sweet Potato Plants at $1.20 ps 

| thousand. W. F. Smith, Maiden, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed 


| sal 


Fresh 
$1.25 per bushel. La 3. 
boro nm. 


crop of burs for 
Norfleet, Tar- 





Good 


Sale—Prices 
varieties. J. A. 
c 


Cowpeas For 
able different 
Morganton, N. 


reason- 
Shuping, 








for prices. 


New Bern, N. C. 


Company, 


Sweet Potato Plants—All the best varie- 
ties Write for catalog of plants to Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 

Cowpeas—Nice stock. Unknown, Speckle, 

ay, Blacks. Write Burrus & 





Field 


Seedling 


grown Cabbage and 
and potted eggplants, 
ito and = sage plants Seedling 
plants iso Dahlia Canna, Phiox 
dding plants Long distance 

Todd, Greensboro, N. C 








Tomato plants. 
pepper, to- 
celery 
Pansy 
phone. 

















varieties field peas Essex service 
! sows in farrow and pigs; Berkshire 
and Poland China pigs; grade sows in far- 
|} row and pork pigs Angora goats Five 
leadir strains poultry and eggs; Mammoth 
iB 12 turkeys and eggs Reversible and 
| right-hand disk plows. Fine young coach 
stallion all cheap Money back if not 
pleased J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
N. ¢ 








REAL ESTATE. 





| 
| 
& 


< 


arms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 


RALEIGH MARKETS 


Cotton. 


Report furnished by W A. Simpkins 
Good middling ‘ . ll 
Strict middling ‘ . e% 11% 
Middling . er 11 
Low grades ‘ 3 - 71@8% 

Flour, Hay and Grain. 
Repo furnished by ¢ B. Gill Produce Co. 
Flour- 





er bbl—wholesale prices: 
yyy] oF @ $6.00 





Low grades 25@ 5.15 
Corn No. 2 hite, per bu 1.0214 @1.05 &% 

No. 2 mixed . 1.00 @1.01% 
Good timot 33.00 @ ( 


hy hay, per ton. 
Alfalfa hay. ‘ 





30.06 @ 


Lara, 

Lard—Best eles -11% @12 
Compound ° . 9% @10 
Cooking oil, gal ‘ ere es | @64 

Meats. 

Dressed pigs -10%@11 

Dry D.: 8. Ties . > 10% @11% 

Hams, sugar-cured .. 04% -15 @15% 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


June 20. 


Ordinary Bieieia a eww ite ekcdue ¥ § 9-16 

Good Grdinary . sc ..cccccce 9 T-T6 

LOW. MHGGNRE «.ccciscccce EE 

Middling ee eS 12 

Good middling .. Siu bee 
Total sales—bales ..........+2-- 2,244 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton Nomina] 
Cottonseed meal, per ton........... $26 

The market has been very firm with an 

advancing tendeney, and prices improved 
half a cent. Some export demand develop- 
ed, and a few good sized lines of desirable 


cotton were sold at very full, figures The 


however, 1as been 1 
rings In 





business, 
ted by the scarcity of offs 
fact, there is now very litthe more cotton to 
be had, and those who want it have to climb 
for 11, Total port have been re- 
duced below 400.000 bales, and 
the counted interior towns to 175,000 
much above the amounts usual 
for the end of the year, and there is hardly 
anything more coming into sight \ccounts 
from the dry goods trade are steadily im- 
proving; business is more active at advanc- 
ing prices. 

Crop reports seem better in the 





stocks 
stocks at 
These 


are now not 


main. The 


most important development of the week 
being the coming of the general soaking 
rains in Texas, where drouth was begin- 
ning to be felt. These opportune rains will 
serve to show how much foundation there 


is in the theory that the Texas land is fail- 
ing, and can no longer produce a full crop 
without the aid of artificial fertilization. 
Recent Weather has been followed by 
Eastern section, and 
the break of the dry spell in the West by 
an abnormal decline in temperature. ht. ip 
not believed that the present appearance 
of the plant is a trustworthy guide to its 
real capacity, as weather conditions have 
ed a superficial growth without 
the solid support of a good tap root, and it 


cool 






is belicved that there will come a sharp 
drop in condition when the real trying 
time arrives. The bureau acreage report 
will be out on July 3. Some of the trade 
authorities are now making out that there 


|} is practically no decrease at all. 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


(Report 

Union Stock 
June 17 

Steers, best, per cwt $7.50@$ 

medium to good f 

fair. : 5.50@ 6 





common to 5 j 
Heifers, best, per cwt 6.50@ 7 
medium to good ; 6.00 @ 








common to fair . 4.504 
Cows, best, per cwt 6.004 
medium to good. 5.00@ 5.§ 
common to fair 3.00@ 4 
Oxen, per cwt 5.00@ 7.00 
Bull per cwt ¥ 4.50@ 5.50 
Calves, extra, per cwt 7.00@ 7.50 
medium 5.00@ 6.50 
Dairy Cows, per head, $20.00 @60.00 
Hogs, best, per cwt = ‘ 6.75@ 7.00 
good . ; - 6.00@ 6.50 
sows and stags 5.25@ 6.25 
Sheep, best, per cwt 00@ 5.50 


50@ 4.00 
50@ 6.50 


common to fair 
lambs 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
June 15. 
The weather has been dry with cold nights 
up to yesterday when we had a fairly good 
benefit to all 


rain which has been of great 
|; crops in the field and undoubtedly a good 
| deal of tobacco is being set out now While 


ths will be very late still with fair seasons 
from now on a crop of tobacco can still be 
made. Business in hogshead tobaccos is 
quiet, as there is hardly any tobacco being 
offered. Most all ‘Regie’ deliveries have 
been made and there will not be much of 
interest to report until the new crop com- 
menees to Come in 


NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J 
June 18. 


potatocs $2.75 @3.50 per 
eulls, $1@1.50; old, 


Root 


Southern white 
barrel: red, $2.50@3.25; 
in bulk, per 180 pounds ‘a E Sweets, 
No. 1, per basket, $1@2 Texas onions, 
50c@$1 per crate for yellow and white, and 
50@75e for red. Cabbage N. C., per crate, 
75c@$1.50; per barrel, 75¢c@$1.75. Aspara- 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














penal 























SUFFOLK PEANUTS. 


Strange; Isn’t It? 
100 business and profes- 

sional men, doing business in the 
city of Norfolk, are engaged in truck- 
the Norfolk trucking section. 
The writer does not deny the right 
of each one of the 100 to do exactly 
as he pleases in such matters. 


understand, and be guided 
more by the laws of “political econ- 


all about the law of “‘supply and de- 
inand,’’ and to take due notice there- 
governed accordingly in 
tis work and his movements and in- 





market perilously near 
see, that while the 100 can make but 
vestments in trucking, they can help 
end invite loss to all engaged, them- 

If the business man feels that he 


has time, energy and cash to spend 


invests recklessly in any line of work 
The Norfolk section 


which are shipped in here, from 


passing over long lines of transpor- 
tation, through 
dozen persons or firms, each of which 
is making a living, a: 
more, finally reaching the consumer 


d some of them 


insurance, prof- 


his butter 40 cents a 


With these facts, figures and 
features staring 
the face, can he not plainly see that 
it is to his financial and material in- 
terest to engage in raising some of 





trucking which is already overdone? 
A. JEFFERS. 

























he 





Sec 


sup- 
cto- 


ans, 
De- 


kee, 
ary 


on 








rday, June 29, 1912.] 











Two-minute Health Talks 




















HOW TO KEEP WELL THIS SUMMER. 


Suggestions for 


cines, and Take a Nap at 


Farmers—Horses Need 
Men—Bathe Frequently, Eat Good Food, Avoid 
Midday, 


Currying and So Do 





Editor Henry Wallace. in Wallace’s Farmer. 


MAN (or woman) is seldom sick 
if he is properly fed, if his skin 
is kept clean, his bowels kept 

open and his kidneys active, and he 
preathes pure air; in other words, if 
there is every opportunity for the sys- 
tem to cast off the worn-out matter, 
and there is a sufficient supply of 
food properly selected and prepared, 
that is, a balanced ration well 
cooked. 

In hot weather it is especially im- 
portant to keep the pores of the skin 
open. The only way to do that is by 
proper and sufficient bathing. The 
farmer will say: “‘I don’t have a bath 
tub as does the city man, My work 
exposes me to dust; I sweat a great 
deal; and can not keep clean. Let us 
remind you that a bath tub is more of 
a luxury than a necessity. 


Bathing on the Farm. 


Ve can keep clean by the use of 
two brushes, a crash towel, some 
evod soap, and a pailful of water, hot 
or cold, as preferred. You curry 
vour horse; and man needs currying 
quite as much as the horse. When 
we say that a bath tub with hot and 
cold water is more of a luxury than a 
necessity, we are speaking from the 
experience of a good many years. A 
couple of good, stiff brushes will cost 
you from 50 cents to $1. By using 
one of these as a curry comb, going 
over the whole body thoroughly, and 
using the other as a scrubbing brush 
with soap and some warm water, and 
following this with a dash of cold 
water, and finally rubbing with a 
crash towel, the farmer can keep the 
pores of his skin open quite as well 
as if he went into a bath tub; in 
fact, he will have better cleansing by 
this method than the other. 

Keeping the pores of the skin open 
is one of the essential things at any 
the year, whether on the 
farm or in town. As long as the farm- 
freely, he is not in much 
danger of suffering from hot weath- 
er; but if he allows the pores to be- 
come closed, he is in very serious 
danger A morning or evening bath 
such as we have described, even once 
three days, will keep a 
fettle, 









season of 


er sweats 


in two or 


man in fine 


“if You Courted the Right Kind of 
a Girl. 

If farmers do not have pure food, 
it is because they do not really want 
i e farm does not afford the va- 
that is contained in any store 
but it does afford the great 
ssentials, and the variety during 





wn, 





¢ 


much of the year can be as great as 
a man desires. Every farmer can 
have good bread, if he courted the 

kind of a girl. He can have 





1 


er, if he has located the well 
e right place and keeps it prop- 








of yrotected He can have good 
ham and eggs or bacon. He can have 
Whole milk, skim-milk, buttermilk, 
cream and butter—-all of the best. 
He can have all the fruits and vege- 
tables that any man would want, if 
he will take care of the garden and 
orcl i himself, instead of leaving it 
to th ymen folks In addition to 
a I ‘an have fresh eggs and 
po 

irmer at active work requires 
a litt different balanced ration from 
the ord ry man in town. He is put 
Ung forth a great deal of energy dur- 
ing Summer season; hence he can 
use more fat meat and more butter 
than the man who is not 


active outdoor employment. 


engaged in 


2atent Medi- 
Says Dr. Wallace. 
The farmer drinks a great deal; 


and if he has an ice house, he is apt 
to drink ice water, which is not good 
for anyone, in town or on the farm. 
He is liable to become too warm and 
very thirsty, and drink eagerly, and 
hence too much. As to drinks, there 
is nothing better than buttermilk, 
and as a rule the farm furnishes 
plenty of it. It should not be used 
ice cold, but about the temperature 
of cold well water. 


‘Leave Patent Medicines Alone Sum- 
mer or Winter.” 

If a man, whether in town or in 
the country, takes cold either in sum- 
mer or winter, it is usually evidence 
not that he has been exposed to cold, 


for colds are not usually caused ‘by 
cold weather, but that he has not 
kept the excretory organs in proper 
condition, or has not had enough 


pure air. Farmers, like other people, 
suffer from constipation, tho perhaps 
not to the same extent. The best cor- 
rective of this is diet, and the worst 
is physics and patent medicines. 
Farmers throw away a vast amount 
of money, and very seriously injure 
their health by buying patent medi- 


cines which are supposed to cure 
every disease under the sun, and 
then some. Leave patent medicines 


strictly alone, summer and winter. It 
is an old saying that at 40 every man 
is either a fool or a physician; that 
is, at 40, and long before, he should 
know enough about himself to avoid 
the ordinary ills. Sickness is not nat- 
ural to man; it is unnatural. The 
normal life of an animal is about five 
times the length of the period re- 
quired to reach maturity. At this 
rate men should live to be about a 
hundred years old. The centenarian 
is rare, mainly because the present 
generation suffers from the ills of 
the previous generations, and because 
they have not yet learned how to run 


the machine that is more important 
to them than all the other machines 
that can be devised—namely, the 
body. 

Take a Nap After Dinner. 


Many farmers suffer from want of 
sleep in the summer-time. 
there is no way of avoiding this al- 
together. They early, seldom 
sleep in the middle of the day, work 
late and retire late. Early rising can- 
y%¢ well be avoided; but we believe 
1at farmers would live longer and 
lo more work during the year, if 
they would take two hours 
the middle of the day, one of 
for sleep, instead of hurrying from 
the field to dinner and from dinner 
to the field again, and working un- 
til nightfall. We know that many 
of them will not believe this; but we 
are satisfied of its 

We have 
largely at a 
farm 


it is 


Possibly 


rise 


} 
tt 


rest in 
them 


correctness 

it all, and 
work on the 
much more strenuous than 
but were 
busiest 


been 
time 


through 
when 
was 

now; 


¥ery 


never, except in 
time, required to 
work more than ten hours a day; and 
our work went on just as successfully 
as that of our neighbors, who worked 


the 


12 hours or more In short, the 
farmer’s health would be better if he 
worked fewer hours in the day than 
he does now; and he would save 
more in doctor bills than he would 
lose in dollars 

\ man who was somew 4 run down in 
health appealed to his family physician fo 
advice “You should eat only os hi 
that vour wift can cool well advi i 
t professiona ‘Great S 0 > S 
tt invalid TI can't li > 


The Cowpea Curculio. 


Abe year in many places over | 
the Cotton Belt, much injury is 


done to the stand of cotton by a glis- 
tening brownish black weevil about 
a third of an inch in length. Sticking 
its beak into the stem of the 
plant it punctures it in so 
places that the plant subsequently 
wilts and dies. In the middle or hot 
part of the day, these insects feed 
on the under surface of the leaves, 
puncturing the midrib of the leaf in 
the same way that the stem is dam- 
aged. The pest is called the cowpea 
curculio, or cowpea podweevil, so 
called because of the fact that its 


young 
many 


chief damage is done to cowpeas, and | 


not to 


The uninitiated have often con- 
fused it with the Mexican boll-weevil, 
but the bronze color, with the many 
pits over the surface of the body dis- 
tinguish it very easily from the boll- 
weevil. Only one recorded case shows 
any signs of its breeding in cotton 
squares or bolls. The adult lays its 
eggs in the developing pods of the 
cowpea, beans, and string beans, and 


cotton. 


these hatch into grubs which destroy 


the greater part of the pea, and eat- 
ing out a hole through it and the 
pod, dig into the ground to pupate 
and turn into a mature weevil. 

Our common rotation in the South 
is cotton following grain and cowpeas 
of the year before. The _ weevils 
breed in the peas and pass over the 


winter in the adult stage amid rub- | 


bish about the field. Coming out 
next spring, no peas are available 


for food, so if it would not starve 
it must use the young cotton plant 
just becoming started, for its spring 
diet. In many cases, the dam- 
age averages 25 or more per cent. 
When the cotton has been chopped, 
the stand for many feet along the 
row is often entirely killed by these 
weevils. They have had no food all 
winter and gorge themselves on cot- 
ton until cowpeas have begun to 
show themselves. 

To the thoughtful reader, already 
several ideas have occurred that 
might be practical value in controll- 
ing them. The first of these is that 
on areas where the cowpeas 
observed the previous fall to have 
been infested do not plant cotton. 
This is a good remedy, but there are 
several more. Areas from which the 
pea-vines were removed the fall pre- 
vious have been observed to be prac- 
tically free of infestation in the same 


were 


field where 25 per cent damage or 
more was done to adjoining acres 
from which the vines were not re- 


moved. A good check is provided 
in cutting off the peavines and turn- 
ing the land deeply rather early in 
the fall This gets rid of many of 
the wintering crop of weevils. On 
infested delay chopping as 
long as possible, and it would be 
well to mix in with the cotton plant- 
ed some 








areas, 


cowpeas to serve as a trap 
crop for the weevil. The cowpea is 


their preferred food, and they would 
accumulate on these, reducing the 
damage done to the cotton. Spraying 
with Paris green as for potato bugs, 


is recommended by some authorities, 


but is found practical only as a last 
resort. The cost of spraying togethei 
with the fact that few farmers at 


provided with row sprayer attach- 
ments and the proper type of pump 
make much the rela- 
tively simple provided in 


the cultural mentioned 


desirable 
remedies 
methods 


more 
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{Always Ready | 











THE “WATERLOO BOY” 


is always ready to start at a moment's 








notice and will run twenty-four hours 
per day, if his work demands it. The 
‘Waterloo Boy" is particularly adapted 


for general farm 


work, especially thrash- 
ing purposes, and 


prospective customers 

would do well to correspond with us be- 

fore buying “Waterloo Boys" are guar- 

antecd for five years 

WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 
Salisbury, N. C, 


ie 














Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 











FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 
| Fruit and Grain Farm For Sal three 
miles north of Mocksvill« T. M. Young, 


Mocksville, N. C. 





For Sale or Exchange—lIdeal stock farm. 
For full description, write, ‘Square Deal,” 
Leaksville, N. C. 





Farms 
can put 
Price, 


For Sale—If 
you in touch 
Florence, S. C. 


interested, 
with 


write me. 


I bargains. A. 
R. 





Fine Farm For Sale—120 acres, 4% 
northwest of Raleigh. A 
W. G. Tarpley, R. 6, 


miles 
bargain for cash 
Raleigh, N. C. 





inia 
vivania 
per acre, 






Land—Four tracts of land in 
County, one-half mile of depot, 
A. S. Green, Oxford, N re 








Virginia Farms and 
Sale—Write for 
freys, Hester & 


Timbered Lands For 
descriptive catalog. Jef- 
Company, Chase City, Va. 





Southern 


Lands— 


Georgia Farms 
Easy terms; low prices. 
country Booklet. 
Homeland, Ga. 


and Timber 

This is the 
coming Thompson & 
Company, 


Wanted to 











Buy—Nice tract pine timber. 
In reply, state how much you have and 
about how much could be bought in contigu- 

| ous territory. Newsoms Lumber Co., Carrs- 

ville, Va. 





For Sale—125-acre farm Good for diver- 
sified farming, truck and poultry. Conven- 
ient to churches, schools, and Norfolk mar- 








ket. Write for plat and full information. 
W. W. Jones, 532 27th Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Public Sale—400-acre fine tobacco farm, 
at Chase ‘ity, Va., July 18, 1912. Possession 
given January 1 19138 7 y easy terms. 





east of Chase 
Write for 
in, Chase 


\bout seven miles City, near 
ription. Wm. 


improved roads. 
lay Va 


( ce Tilghm: 








acres, 250 in 
from 











the railroad, 4 miles 
ood re, steam gin, grist 
ings, depot, good schools, or ‘ 
way, between Americus and Colun 
r acre Easy terms Ellavi 
Ga 
ut-over Pin Lands— n County, 
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" MISCELLANEOUS. 








ells for Poultry—100 





Oyster Shell 
purposes, $ ton 
Co., Waverly Mills, 











) ghly 
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s who send 
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TYPE BERKSHIRES 


IDEAL 
Pigs twe 


Sycamore 











PURE-BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS 
ell me vat , unt, and I 
you what orida 
take notice Big si zi xpress charg 


Ww. W. WALLOCK, - - Live Oak, 





MAMMOTH BLACK AND) 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 
breeding stock for sale 
Write for prices now 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


thoice 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows 
boars. All pure-bred 


T. E. BROWN, 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs 
WAINRIGHT LEA, Brooksville, Hy. 


by great massive 


Murfreesboro, Tenn 








BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 
Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 


Farmer, 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 





TALLEY’S BIG KIND 


POLAND CHINAS 


Sows from le sell: strains 
is nominated. 
your wants. 
guaranteed. 
for them, 


J. H. TALLEY & SON, 


of the North, 

igs eligible for shows. Write us 
Pedigrees furnished, and satisfaction 
You see these hogs before you pay 


Our herd 


Luray, Tenn. 








ALFALFA LODGE 
Imported stock; short nose type; extreme- 

ly prolitic; superior mothers Spring pigs 
* ready now; high quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you pay, but what you get that counts 
J. G. Curtis, Box 272 Rochester, N. ¥. 


whee 


YORKSHIRES 





CHOICE POLAND CHINA PIGS 
Twelve choice pigs out ot fifty farrowed in March, 

weigh from 50to 60 lbs each. Out of sows that weigh 

500 Ibs, and sire will dress 700 ibs in good flesh. Best lot 

pigs I ever raised 

Cc. M. 


iWauser, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





REGISTERED 
Boars 
open, 


W. J. 


POLAND CHINAS 
ready for service 
and fine summer and 
Owen & Sons, R. 1, 


bred 
fall pigs 
Hardinsburg, 


Hilts and 


Ky 








HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
Hi. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonablo prices. Address, 

KE. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 














The h g 
Tamworths A lag ray puts vigor, pro 
the chunky lard breeds. 1 sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S 
tive literature free. Mention this p: uper. 


W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
ROUTE OF THE “NIGHT EXPRESS.” 
Tray via Raleigh (Union Station) and 

orfolk “Routher r Railre 1d, and from all 

points in Eastern North Carolina 

Bulfet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars 
Raleigh and Norfotk. 

Schedule in ffect Marct 

N. B 
publist 
not Et 





N 


Mhe lo 
red s 
1aranteed 


YrRAINS LE SIGH 


TRAINS 
10:15 p.m 
Sleeping Cz 
zm. Daily 
Parloi Car 
Norfolk 
8:10 p.m. Daily 

and Bea 

For further 

nhcgtag 
Conn, 


Daily 


7:10 


For 
ufort Par 


ental 
informa ition of 
Sleeping ‘a pac D. V 
ten’! Agen r L irrl City 
Ticket Agent, Hotel Buildin 

Raleigh, N. € 
W. B. HUDSON, Ww. W. 
General Supt. Gen’! 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Yarborough 


CROXTON 
Pass. Agent 








and quality into | 


Descrip- 





between 


} are things 
} such 


} civic 


SOME 


4th Churches Should Aid 
its With 


val Serial 


istian 
Righteous 
Service Might 
By Rev 
ealled their church 
“‘meeting-houses,”’ 
the organization of believers 
echureh. The term ‘‘meeting 
house” is more correct than church. 
It is a very good 
free translation 
of the word, syn- 
agogue, the an- 
cient mee ting 
house of the 
Jews. 

The first 
tian church 
ings were adapta- 
tions of the syn- 
agogues, in fact, 

synagogues. Neith- 
er the Jew nor the early Christian 
thought of the meeting-house as a 
holy place. The only holy place was 
the temple at Jerusalem. The meet- 
ing-house was merely a convenience, 
and constructed for its utility. When 
they began to be consecrated with 
priestly benedictions then came the 
Gothic cathedral, the lofty spires, 
“the dim religious — light,’’ in- 
creased beauty and sanctity; and 
diminished opportunity for useful- 
ness. Neither did the word ‘‘pulpit” 
originally signify the ‘‘sacred desk,” 
but only a stage or stand for public 
speakers The pulpitum in the an- 
cient Roman theatres was only the 
front part of the stage on which the 
actors performed their parts. 
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were Christian 


Charch a Center of Social 

Service, 
We see then that the church build- 
ing in its primary conception was a 
meeting-house, and the pulpit a 
stage or platform. As such these 
today used exclusively for relig- 
ious purposes and are satisfactory 
and entirely necessary. But the 
question arises: Does a community 
in the country not need a meeting- 
house or a platform for other than 
purposes? The city cer- 
and has such places in 
courthouses, town hall, opera house, 
and auditoriums. The country is de- 
pendent almost entirely upon school- 
houses, that are not constructed for 
the purpose of public meetings, and 
where grown folks are rather 
cramped in seats intended for six- 
year-olds To construct special au- 
ditoriums is beyond the means and 
inclination of the average com- 
munity 


are 


religious 


tainly does, 


of this article is to 
advocate throwing the church open 
the discussion of certain classes 
of so-called secular matters. I do 
not course, to include in 
any speech or pro- 
that is not of dignity and 
Alj theatricals should be ex- 
all comic lectures, and 

savors of party poli- 
any peculiar 
the meeting- 
would be most 
the least, to 
vaudeville play 
tor local politics. 


The purpose 
for 


mean, Ol 
suggestion 


and 


there is 
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to say 
info a 


rum 


é€ matters of great mo- 
not strictly religious, 
tal bearing on relig- 
phases are actual- 
line between the 
ular, after all, is like 
purely imaginary. There 
undoubtedly secular, but 
health, education, 
improvements, civic righteous- 
public order, and kindred top- 
defy classification on the one 


the other. 
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Work That Be Done. 


for instance, much of the 
the ‘‘mysterious 


Providence” 


preach- 
dispensa- 
would be un- 
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All Public 
Work and 


Move- 


Lecture Gen- 


Accomplish. 


Hawkinsville, Ga. 

on sani- 
unneces- 
gen- 


lectures 
funerals 
sermons are 


necessary if a few 
tation made the 
sary at which such 
eraly delivered. 

A cooking-school 
might serve to lighten 
ing hand of the Lord” which seems 
be so heavy on the brethren and 
sisters just after hog-killing time. 


An 


demonstration 
“the chasten- 


to 


demonstra- 
community 


experiment station 
tor might convince the 
that ‘‘prayers’” for rain would be 
unnecessary if they would conserve 
what the good Lord sends, by break- 
ing up the hardpan and keeping their 
growing crops well cultivated. 

Perhaps additional emphasis might 
be given to Isaiah’s ‘‘woes of the 
drunkards,’ and the pastor’s occa- 
sional temperance sermons, if a phy- 
sician, or a medical student, or even 
the school-teacher would exhibit ste- 
reopticon pictures of the drunkard’s 
stomach and hob-nail liver 

A few educational rallies might 
lead to a district high-school, and 
the wealthiest pillars of the church 
would not have to weaken the 
church by moving off to town to ed- 
1cate their children. 

All this would mightily help the 
church, and be of the greatest ben- 
efit to the community, and would in 
no way diminish the sanctity of the 
Lord’s house,. 


This is Genuine Bible Religion. 


To further argue the appropria- 
teness of the method of procedure 
I have suggested, let it be remem- 
bered that I am not advising that 
these things take the place of the 
religious services of the church, or 
that they in any way usurp the 
strictly spiritual functions of the 
church. It is only as an added and 
highly beneficial supplement to the 
work of the church that they are 
recommended. 

I think the 
defended by 
letter of the 
cleanliness 


whole scheme can be 
both the spirit and the 
Bible. The Bible links 
with holiness. A filthy 
house or garment or person could 
not be holy, hence the frequent ab- 
lutions of the Jewish law. He who 
teaches a farmer to drain the pond 
in front of his barn door, to stop 
hatching mosquitoes and flies, to 
prevent surface drainage into his 
well, to erect sanitary outhouses, to 
banish the filthy and death-dealing 
hookworm by decent habits; he who 
teaches these things is teaching ex- 
actly what Moses taught the children 
of Israel. And surely, if the Master 
healed the sick in the temple on the 
Sabbath day, surely we can teach 
people how to stay well in a meet- 
ing-house on the Sabbath day. More- 
over, if the Master twice multiplied 
the loaves to feed a hungry multi- 
tude, he would certainly be willing 
for us to loan the meeting-house to 
a specialist on a week-day, that he 
might lecture ’ Corn Club. 


Who When? 


Two questions remain: (1) 
would you these lectures 
demonstrations? On Sunday? 
not all of them, but there is no rea- 
son why addresses on sanitation and 
education or moral reforms 
should not be day? Farming, 
cookery, etc., ght of course, to be 
in the week. 

(2) Whom so we get for service 
of this kind? Well, a live committee 
would have to be appointed. A med- 
ical student would be glad to deliver 
the lecture on health, provideu >2n 
give him time for special prepara- 
tion. It would give him a chance 
to show-off what he has learned, and 
he would perform the service well. 
It does not take profound knowledge 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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vegetables They tel] 
on an old-time Georgia 
judge: He was very fond of tea, 
and always carried a package of 
choice tea with him when he rode hig 
circuit. He gave the package to the 
landlady of a country inn who wag 
not accustomed to tea, with re= 
quest that she prepare some tea for 
his supper. She prepared the whole 
pound, placed it before him in a 
dish, fried! 
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country cooking 
There is 
much grease, 
many rank 
this story 


too 
too 
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this digression. 
force of your country 
you with educational 
tures. Moral and social reformerg 
are in the land and will be glad to 
speak on their particular specialties, 
There are agricultural specialists to 
be secured from colleges and expe- 
riment stations. In fact some sue- 
cessful farmer is a good speci ialist on 
farming. 

Why should not country 
nities have institutes, 

whatever you chose to call them— 
every fall or winter, in which all the 
subjects I have mentioned might be 
discussed ? 
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HAVE been growing wheat on a 
small scale for some time and 
have all the while endeavored to 
save the straw. I have usually 
stacked it and have lost a large por- 
tion of it by its damaging, but I fi- 
nally decided I would build a shelter 
that I might save it better. So I built 
a frame for shelter 16x24 feet 
high. I used four sets of rafters so 
they would not be in the way of pack- 
ing the straw. As you will the 
rafters need to be strong. |] lum- 
ber to cover and do not nail it, let 
it catch against a but-board so that 
it will not slip off, by this means I 
can take off top’ at any time. This 
shelter will hold the straw of one 
hundred bushels of average wheat. I 
do not close in the sides except to 
keep the cows out only their 
heads in to eat the straw. 
By sprinkling the straw 
tonseed meal each morning 
eat freely on it. Any one that has nice 
wheat straw by feeding this w: an 
save much by feeding straw and sell- 
ing the better feed 
H. M. 
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Editorial Comment: The idea of 
building a cheap shed to protect the 
straw and allowing the cattle to feed 
upon it at will during the vinter is a 
good one; but it is a mistaken idea 
to think that one ca 1oney 
by feeding straw and selling the bet- 
ter feeds. If he has ] 
make them profitable, 
up the flow of 
do this on 
young cattle 
on growing; 1d 
not make them do 

To have good stock 
to have good feed 
Wheat straw is all 
amuse themselves wit! 
on; but for business pur 
hay is nearer the thing. 

Don’t try to raise 
feeds. Such ‘‘economy”’ 
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Tt will make 
and happy 


your childret 
to live in at 

a well painted house. 
your whole neighborhood 
>" ou will start this 
follow your lead. If you do 
have influence, just start by 
own house, and this year or 
ample will be followed and « 
followed until men whom you do not 
will paint their houses just becé 
started the good work.—J. F. Prix. 
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"PERSONAL AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. 


Affairs 
Affairs. 


HE relationship of domestic and 

political affairs is one of the most 
difficult of discernment. It is so ob- 
secure that it is not observed at all 
by millions of citizens. When they 
discharge the public duty of voting 
they merely consult their prejudices 
and act accordingly. 

In commercial issues the situation 
ig but little better. Present-day con- 
veniences has a thousand fold more 
weight in déciding what to do than 
all the commercial economics in the 
world. Business principles and ex- 
pediencies are pleasant to listen to 
but if they require a change of habits 
to follow them it is all off. Farmers 
have never got it out of their heads 
that they can live to themselves. 


“Whose businsss is it whether I 
put my cotton in a warehouse or sell 
it on the streets? 

‘Whose business is it whether I 
take stock in the co-operative eleva- 
tor and sell my wheat through it or 
sell it to the agent of some old-line 
company? 

“Whose business is 
sell my livestock for’ slaughter 
through the Farmers’ Livestock 
Agency or sell to the man who comes 
around to my house and buys di- 
rect.? 

“Whose business is it whether I 
join any of these Associations for 
wholesale marketing or paddle my 
own canoe just as my father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather did? 

“What right has any one to ques- 
tion the propriety of me doing as I 
please? 

“If I do not want to be bothered 
with all this Organization hubbub 
and trouble, why should anybody 
worry about it?’’ 

The very fact that you are mark- 
eting something or buying something 
Makes you a person of public impor- 
tance. What you are doing is of pub- 
Hie concern and what others are do- 
ing of a like nature is of public con- 
_~ and you are a part of the pub- 
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Do You See Any Evidence of 
Change ? 


HEN Charles Sumner first went 

to Congress one of the leading 
Members met him and said: ‘‘Young 
Man you have come too late. The 
reat questions are all settled and 
the great statesmen are dying out.” 
And that was before the Civil War! 
There are always people who think 
that the great questions are settled 
and that to bring up any new issues 
18 nothing short of sacrilege. They 
do not want their minds bothered 
by new issues. It is a bore to their 
lazy brains to have to think for 
themselves and when you force them 
to decide they count you as a crank, 
demagogue, agitator, disturber of the 
Deace, an enemy of the public. 

But innovations will come along in 
Spite of the indifferent, the derelict, 
the fossil, the croaker, the kicker, the 
stowler, the whiner, the complainer, 
the Standpater who fights for the 
“good old way.”’ 

And they come in spite of the timid 
Who dread the outcome, who live in 
Constant fear, who have small hope 
and weak courage, the pessimistic, 
the despondent who see no signs of 
the dawn. 

And they never come as the born 
Optimist believes they will. He sees 
everything in rainbow hues. He takes 
» for granted that what ought to come 
| %© pass will surely come to pass and 
ie that he knows what is which shall 


be on the program when the curtain 
is raised. 

It is coming— 
tribution. 

It is on the way. 

No guesswork. 

The clans are gathering. 

The armies are being drilled. 

There is no way to stop it. 

The universe is headed that way. 

Some will not believe it till they 
pick themselves up from the wreck. 

Get ready and enjoy the change. 


a new system of dis- 


A Correction. 
HE article ‘““‘What is the Union do- | 
ing?’ in issue of June 15 had a/| 
typographical error that caused an 
exaggerated statement. Where it says 
that North Carolina has 240,000 vot- 
ers in the Union it should have been 
40,000. | 
A previous article had the num- 
ber of wheat elevators owned by 
farmers at 16,000 which should have 
been 1,600 | 
These errors were not because of 
misinformation but were typograph- 
ical only. 
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E HAD a little editorial note a 

few weeks ago, as some read- 
ers may remember, about the advis- 
ability of putting up commercial fer- 
tilizers in 100-pound instead of 200- 
pound bags. The idea appealed to 
us as a good one and from the let- 
ters we got evidently struck many 
other farmers the same way. 

We have learned that this is a 
local question. It is on'ty in the 
Southeastern States that fertilizers 
cannot be bought in 109 pound bags, 
but it is, of course, in this section 
that most fertilizers are sold. An 
Ohio reader wrote us: ° 


“Here in the North we have 
had the smaller sacks for sever- 
al years. We scarcely ever see 
a 200-pound sack unless it con- 
tains imported material which 
comes in sealed sacks. We get 
sacks of 100, 125 and 167 
pounds capacity, and but few 
of the latter size. When sacked 
in the 167-pound size, the price 
is 50 cents per ton less. Yet 
but few of this size are bought. 

“Refuse the large sacks and 
the small ones will be forth- 
coming. It was that way here.”’ 


Letters from Arkansas and Louis- 
iana also stated that the 100-pound 
bag was the regular size there. So 
we wrote to our fertilizer adver- 
tisers and asked what they thought 
about it. Here are extracts from 
some of the replies we have had: 


“Some years ago it was cus- 
tomary all over the South to 
pack fertilizers in 200-pound 
bags. That custom is still in 
vogue in Georgia and Alabama. 
However, in Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, and Texas the 
custom is to use 100-pound 
bags. We estimate that a dif- 
ference of 50 cents between the 
190- and 200-pound bags would 
be a fair basis.’—-New Orleans 
Acid and Fertilizer Company. 

* * * 

‘*?n Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas, we put up 
our entire output in 100-pound 
bags, and have been doing so 
for some years. We make some 
shipments in Alabama in 100- 
pound bags now. Previous to 
this year the laws of Alabama 
required a tax tag costing three 
cents to be attached to each 
sack of fertilizer shipped in the 
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No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


Chances. 


lacklegoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 


Preventive. 


®OR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS, 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY: 


OETROIT. MICH.U.S.A. 
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Cotton Gin Machinery 


We are offering what we believe to be the best line of Cotton Gin- 


ning Machinery made today—Gins, 
kinds and all sizes; Presses using Screw, direct steam or hydraulic power, 
Trampers—steam, 
wood. 

16-gin, all in one house. 
together with the Engine to drive them 
that furnishes anything and everything for 
best equipped shops in the Carolinas. 


box and double box; 
Pneumatic elevators, steel or 
4-gin, 8-gin, 


one factory 
Largest, 


Buy from 
ning cotton. 


Feeders, and Condensers, several 
friction and automatic; 
Complete Plants from 1-gin to 
All these are made in Charlotte, 
and the Pulleys and Shafting. 
gin- 
As big as 


any, as good as any and better than most. Write right now for Catalogs or 


a salesman.—LIDDELL 


COMPANY, 


Charlotte, N. C. 





State, so that when fertilizer 
was put in 100- pound bags the 
tax was 60 cents per ton, and in 
200-pound bags the tax was only 
30 cents per ton. This has been 
changed in: the last twelve 
months so that the tags for a 
ton of fertilizer costs 30 cents 
in any size packages. Twenty 
100-pound bags costs about 35 
cents more than ten 200-pound 
bags. It requires more time 
and labor to fill twenty 100- 
pound bags than it does ten 
200-pound bags. We estimate 
the cost about 15 cents per ton 
more in labor. If the farmers 
would be willing to pay this 50 
cents a ton additional, I am sure 
all factories would be glad to 
to change their sacking machin- 
ery so they can supply them 
with 100-pound bags.”’ 

ian Fertilizer Factory. 

* *# * 


“Tt would look to us like it 
would make a difference in cost 
to the farmer of $1 per ton to 
use two bags to do what one bag 
has been doing. 

“We have never used this size 
bag and we would not commit 
ourselves to try it unless it was 
a uniform arrangement among 
all users and manufacturers, be- 
cause it will add complications 
to undertake to handle part of 
the trade with one size bag and 
other parts of it with other 
bags. We really don’t think 
that it would be worth to the 
farmer what it would cost him, 
because the larger users would 
not want to pay this additional 
expense that would not bring 
them any cash value in return.” 
—The Southern Exchange Co. 

* * & 

“The actual difference in the 
cost to the manufacturer to put 
up his goods in 100-pound bags 
as compared with 200-pound 
bags is about 75c. a ton, so that 
you can see if the Southern 
farmers were to take their fer- 
tilizers in 100-pound bags, it 
would mean what seems to us 
an unnecessary expense of from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 per 
annum. We would not object to 
putting up the goods in small 
packages if we were compen- 
sated for the extra time requir- 
ed in filling the-bags and the 


additional cost of the 
themselves. 

“There is one other serious 
question, however, and that is 
the ability of the manufacturer 
to get out the fertilizer required 
in the South, if put up in small 
packages, for the reason that it 
is very tedious to fill small bags, 
and the volume of business is 
so large and has to be handled 
in such a short time, we think it 
would handicap the shipments 
very much to attempt to reduce 
the size of the packages.’’—F. 


S. Royster Guano Co. 
* * * 


bags 


“Two hundred pounds is now, 
and always has been the univer- 
sal size of fertilizer sacks in the 
South, and to put out fertilizer 
in sacks of different sizes, and 
smaller than 200 pounds would 
involve additional trouble and 
expense to the manufacturer, 
and would necessitate increased 
cost to the farmer. 


“In the South there is only 
one shipping season during the 
year, and a short one at that, in 
which a manufacturer is requir- 
ed to bag and ship the twelve 
months’ product of his factory; 
and all the force he can crowd 
into his factory is rushed to the 
utmost (often working night as 
well as day) to fill his orders and 
deliver the fertilizer to the pur- 
chaser with as little delay as 
possible and within the time he 
requires it. Therefore, a manu- 
facturer would be very much 
handicapped if he were to put 
his fertilizer out in a smaller 
size sack.’’—American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. 


It seems to me from these letters 
that it is fair to say that if farm- 
ers wish their fertilizer in 100-pound 
bags they can get it by paying 50 
cents more per ton for it. Of course, 
the individual farmer cannot; it will 
require concerted action. The ques- 
tion is: Would it pay them to pay 50 
cents more for fertilizer in the more 
convenient package? 


I believe it would, but I don’t 
claim to speak with authority. Will 
some who have tried both sizes give 
their opinion? Also let us hear from 
farmers who use 50 or 100 tons.or 
more per year. Would it pay them 
to have the change made? 
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How? 


Did Studebakers build 
up a Forty-Five Million 
Dollar Business in the face 
of. 60 years of competition? 


They had no monopoly and they 
didn't steal it. The user, the dealer, 
the competitor and Studebaker honor 
has prevented that. Scores of build- 
ers have undersold them five, ten and 

fifteen dollars per wagon for years. 


| a 
Stviiahere refused to oun the quilty ie | RB Cc tt D 
in po vo pte Ager ‘They built the 5 | y U in own 
meee: wn wagon on earth oy the O ti E 

t out. me d ’ | i 
= eee || Operating Expenses 
is what built up the Studebaker : i | 


u Every dollar you save on the cost of producing your crops 
business. 


adds that much to your profits. Regardless of market prices, 


9 i Mh i seasons or conditions, the og@% owner makes a bigger profit per 
Now what of its If thousands who , Hh | bushel than his neighbor who farms with horses, because the offs 
have found out still come back for more 


man produces crops for less money. 
you cannot afford to waste one You can’t control market prices. But you caz control farm 
dollar experimenting with a i costs. The less you pay out to get a certain income the bigger 
cheap substitute. Ask the near- Ml your profit. It’s the dusiness of the off to cut down the work 
est Studebaker dealer to show you. and time zow necessary to produce and market your crops. It is 
doing it every year for thousands of others. The proof lies in the 
scores of letters we receive from owners. 


Mindebaker : : | In Sizes to AtPrices to 


. Meet Your Suit Your 

Branches | Power iT » | Pocket 

E Needs Book 
verywhere | 
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For All Traction Power and 
All Belt Power Work 


It is the tractor for a/7 work. It is ready day or night—for plowing, 
harrowing, seeding, cultivating, rolling, harvesting, threshing, hauling, 
sawing, pumping, grinding, road grading, silo filling, hay baling, husk- 
ing, shredding or any other belt power or traction power work—azy- 
where, And it saves and makes money on every job. 


WHITMAN’S COTTON COMPRESS in| | Burns Cheapest Kerosene 














Pie f Six 
~~ Relee Deore go gg aes pone Ms nm . age a HI wl The om operates on the cheapest obtainable kerosene which sells in 

. ‘ : me ih i most localities for }2 to 44 as much as the gasoline used in the average tractor. 
Saves from $2 to $3 | Bn The of is the only tractor that burns this cheap kerosene successfully at all 
be Shinped "ott = HN lit loads, a// speeds, under a// conditions. We have never heard of an off burn- 
the world after. be-|B | B/E ing gasoline. Owners know how wasteful gasoline would be—in an of 


ing compressed. ; BUR This wonderful of advantage is due to the efficiency of the Secor-Higgins 
Baled in this ma- | 


er z MN Carbureter which mixes air and kerosene automatically. The Secor-Higgins 
= —. ~— | System adjusts the power to theloadINSTANTLY. It feeds a heavy charge 
compress. | into the cylinder when the pull on the belt or drawbar requires it. And the 

! instant the work becomes easier the charges of kerosene become lighter. So 
there is perfect combustion a/ways—without the slightest adjustment by hand. 


Send In Your Name. 


In the Corn Belt, in the Northwest, in the Dry-Farm sections, in Canada, 
in the South, the off’ is making good. It works fast, itis simple to operate 
and care for, it never tires, itis strong, and durable so you can depend on it. 


We want to send you a rich fund of tractor facts including letters from 
men who snow the money-saving, money-making advantages of the 
Write a postal at once for “‘Toiling and Tilling the Soil.” Address 


M. RUMELY Co., 5565 Main St., LA PORTE, IND. 





Every planter his own com- 
pressor. Bales to a greater 
density than any compress. 
All bales perfect in form 
and shaped like a brick. 
Packs for shipment better £ 
and with less risks. The 
price of this machine with- 
in reach of every planter 
and makes him independ- 
ent of all. Sie! t* 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., 6967 So. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. 


Write for prices 
and terms at 
The great- 
cotton press 
ever invented. 


once. 
est 
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The Improved Red Ripper <}°="===== 
=_——>HHay Press 





The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
over the South, It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. 























JHIS BULL DOG GASOLINE ENGINE} 4 Cowpea Thresher ater Spy wt Ens 


for pumping on your pare 
rugged and strong; stripped of every unnecessary part. Built ? Sry catate tee putomatio 
for long, hard service. There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every JJ | Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, we has 
farm need, in sizes from 11-2 to 12H. P. There’s one for your | breaking less than 2 percent. Also threshes Wheat and 


: ‘ ; ; uf ; : 3 Raise water 30 ft. for each 
threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- JJ | Oats. “ The machine I have been looking for 20 years. foot of fall—no trouble oF 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many PP Sh Sf io meee Oe raat te umping expense, a 
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THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. Morristown, Tenn. fN\ 
The Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. Manufacturers of - 
Fairbanks’ Scales—standard tor 80 years. 
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